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Pittsburgh’s New Book — 


“COLOR DYNAMICS 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES”’ 


. . tells how to improve efficiency of students and teachers! 


EACHING authorities everywhere 
are becoming increasingly aware of 
the importance of colors for decora- 
tive purposes in schools and colleges. 


In its science of COLOR DYNAMICS, 
Pittsburgh has defined the principles 
which govern the reactions of normal 
human beings of all ages to the energy 
which colors possess. 


Many schools have used these princi- 
ples during the past year. Their study 
and class rooms relieve eye fatigue, 
reduce nervous tension and promote 
morale. Their recreation rooms and 
auditoriums stimulate mental activity 
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and physical energy, libraries invite 
peace and quiet, cafeterias, lobbies and 
stairways are inviting and cheerful. 


COLOR DYNAMICS transformed them 
into pleasing and efficient institutions 
which contribute to greater happiness 
and comfort of students and teachers. 


And when Pittsburgh Paints are used 
—the advantages of COLOR DY- 
NAMICS are further enhanced. For 
Pittsburgh Paints provide long-lasting 
paint protection because they are made 
of “Vitolized Oils” which make them 
easier to apply and keep them Jive, 
tough and elastic! 
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PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
PITTSBURGH STANDS FOR QUALITY PAINT AND GLASS 


WRITE FOR YOUR 


FREE copy! 


@ Contains many practical sug- 
gestions for color arrangements 
for class and study rooms, recre- 
ation rooms, auditorium, gym- 
nasium, library, cafeteria, lobby, 
halls and stairways, that will im- 
prove your institution. 


Mail coupon for your 


> free copy today! 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS Co. 
Paint Division, Dept. AS-10 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Please send me a free copy of your book, 
“Color Dynamics for Schools and Colleges”. 
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28 Information Please 
29 Many serious problems of school operations now 
31 confront superintendents and school boards. The 
32 school situation is critical and demands immediate 
33 action, especially in regard to the physical require- 
35 ments which are essential to meet the needs and 
a demands of the postwar educational program. Edito- 
rial articles in the AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD 
41 JOURNAL contain valuable information and will 
a answer many questions leading to a solution of vital 
problems of school operations. 
49 In this issue the editorial “bill of fare” offers au- 
- thoritative information for school administration 
53 guidance and action. Lessons of war, military train- 
54 ing, school surveys, administrative leadership, school 
58 board procedures, federal-state co-operation, reorgan- 
60 ization of school districts, maintenance and postwar 
building, radio-sound systems, personnel manage- 
56 ment, nursery schools, school fires — characterize the 
“~ subject material included in this issue. For details 
56 see “Table of Contents” on this page. 
56 The advertising pages supplement the editorial 
: : articles offering valuable product information and 


services. School architects, manufacturers of school 
goods, and the school equipment and supplies in- 
dustry, are ready for action in assisting school ad- 
ministration. Refer to the advertising in the AMER- 
ICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL and then 
make use of the inquiry form for products and 
services, on page 99. 
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A Worl 


0 See and Hear 


The RCA Sound Film Projector Brings 
the World to Your Classroom 


@ The films that picture for your students the wonders of nature 
and the progress of man deserve the best in sound and picture repro- 
duction—a projector that is simple to operate and easy to maintain 

a projector made for you by the same expert RCA engineering skill 
that produces superlative theatre equipment for America’s great 
motion-picture houses... the precision-built RCA l6mm projector. 

For detailed information on the new RCA 16mm Sound Film Pro- 
jector, send for descriptive folder. Write: Educational Dept. 43-31 CR, 
RCA Victor Division, Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 





BUY 
WAR BONDS 


43-6136-31 
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In Physical Education — 


What Has the War Taught Us? 


W. K. Streit! 


Even though the evidence is not all in 
nor will it be for some years, this might 
be a good time to take stock and to deter- 
mine, if we can, just what the various 
branches of the armed services have taught 
us about health and physical education. 
To what extent can we improve our school 
program by examining the methods and 
content of armed service training? 

We should recognize at the outset that 
motivation has played a very important 
part in GI education. Maturity is another 
factor. In the main, there is a rather high 
degree of selection, with many tests and 
continuous screening. Discipline is funda- 
mental to the program, equipment is of the 
best, academic classes are small, special 
textbooks have been written to meet spe- 
cific needs, and great use is made of visual 
aids. Because the situation is so different, 
it is difficult to make comparisons between 
GI education and public-school education. 


Change of Emphasis 


In war, men are told to kill or get killed. 
Certain tactics must be taught for self- 
preservation. But in a peacetime education- 
al program, we cannot teach eye gouging, 
bone breaking, back stabbing, or any ac- 
tivities that smack of poor sportsmanship. 
On the other hand, we should teach many 
fundamental activities like swimming, 
climbing, dodging, throwing, jumping, run- 
ning, kicking, and others. Many men have 
lost their lives in this war because they 
couldn’t climb a rope or swim a short 
distance. A good physical-education pro- 
gram which starts in the kindergarten, will 
take into account the all-around develop- 
ment of the individual, laying as much 
stress on the abdominal, arm, and shoulder 
regions as most present-day programs lay 
on the legs as a result of the game program. 
Swimming is learned most readily when the 
boy or girl is young. But very few pools 
are located in or near elementary school 
buildings and little effort is made to teach 
pupils of this age. Swimming is conducive 
to general development and is without equal 
aS a carry-over sport, yet it takes only five 
minutes or less to drown. 

Many of our men were in poor physical 
condition when called into service although 
it should be recognized that a much higher 
degree of fitness is required for combat duty 
than for civilian life. The peak performance 
in skill, strength, and endurance is reached 
at about 25 years of age. After that there 
is a gradual decline. For this reason plus 
other mental and emotional factors, it is 
clear why the young men make the best 
fighters. 

Education, Cincinnati Public 


‘Director of Physical 


Schools. 


It has been shown that with well-selected 
activities, participated in for an hour a day, 
the average man can be put in good physical 
condition in from 8 to 12 weeks. If a man 
is to improve his physical fitness speedily, 
he must take an amount of exercise ap- 
proaching the limit of his present ability, 
and he must train for tasks of greater 
severity than those with which he is nom- 
inally faced. In order to accomplish this, 
there must be an increase in the cadence 
or load borne, or in both. Physiologists 
call this the ‘overload principle.”’ The war 
again brought this fact to our attention. 


Calisthenics Return 


Conditioning exercises, developmental 
exercises, calisthenics, or what have you, 
discredited by proponents of the informal 
school of thought, came back into their 
own during the war and are in the program 
to stay. These exercises are directed toward 
the supplying and strengthening of specific 
muscle groups, act in the capacity of warm- 
up for the more strenuous participation 
which follows, and serve as a means of pre- 
venting possible injuries. They can and 
should be made interesting. 

World War I established orthopedic 
surgery as a recognized specialty; the war 
just ending may well do the same for physi- 
cal medicine. The practice of physical med- 
icine includes the employment of the phys- 
ical and other effective properties of light, 
heat, cold, water, electricity, massage and 
manipulation, exercise and mechanical de- 
vices in physical and occupational therapy 
for the purpose of diagnosis and treatment 
of disease. Physical and mental rehabilita- 
tion of men returning from combat have 
constituted one of the great advances 
growing out of the war. 

In the Hagerstown, Md., study of men 
rejected for physical defects, a comparison 
was made between the army health records 
and the school health records taken 15 
years earlier. The facts revealed are most 
disturbing. We have examined school chil- 
dren and charted their physical defects 
for years, but we failed, in many cases, to 
take the necessary steps to remedy these 
defects. Much more needs to be done in the 
follow-up program. Should we graduate the 
student when certain remedial divergencies 
which he might possess and which will in- 
terfere with his effectiveness, have not 
been corrected? 


Draft Figures Examined 


A careful examination of the Selective 
Service rejection figures indicate clearly 
that it is the defects in older age groups 
that make the rate of rejections so high. 
There is an increase from 30 per cent 
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at age 2) to 70 per cent at age 36. The 
attitudes and habits of the individual after 
leaving school are the most potent factors 
in his physical deterioration. The school 
should accept some responsibility for fixing 
desirable habits and attitudes regarding 
health and physical fitness. It must be 
remembered, however, that physical fitness 
can be acquired only through a combina- 
tion of heredity, diagnosis, and correction 
of deficiencies in youth, instruction and 
habituation in health matters, and building 
organic and muscular power through phys- 
ical activities performed daily. 

Higher rejection figures among rural 
recruits would indicate that city health 
programs have had some desirable effects, 


Advances in Medicine 


Medicine has made great strides during 
the recent war. Through use of new drugs, 
infections and infectious diseases have been 
reduced to a very low level. This will in- 
crease the life span beyond 63 years and 
challenge the medical profession with the 
treatment of diseases of middle and old age 
(geriatrics). Death in the future will be 
increasingly caused by cardio-vascular de- 
generation, growths and malignancies on 
certain organs, and diseases of the nervous 
system. We can prevent death in children: 
we can only postpone death in the aged. 

The commonest defect in young people 
is dental caries. We have taught and urged 
people to eat better, to keep the teeth clean 
and see the dentist often. Very great prog- 
ress has been made in the past five years 
in understanding the causes of dental caries. 


School Responsibility? 


There are some defects for which the 
schools are not to blame. Among them are 
the feeble-minded, the psychoneurotic, and 
the psychotic. Many defects are inherited 
or are congenital. A large number of men 
were rejected for infantile paralysis, rheu- 
matic fever, diabetes, accidents which leave 
people crippled or maimed, faulty vision, 
and tuberculosis. To what extent are the 
schools responsible for these deficiencies 
and for overweight or underweight or devia- 
tions in skeletal development? 

A lapse of time between the last school 
attendance and the appearance of the in- 
ductee before his medical examining board, 
and the failure of schools to show a proper 
holding power beyond the age of compul- 
sory schooling are undoubtedly responsible 
for many rejections. 


Program Needs Enumerated 


In order to do what is expected of us 
by our critics, we must have an improved 
curriculum in physical and health educa- 
tion. This calls for more experts on the 
teaching staff, especially those dealing with 
pupils from 6 to 12 years of age, when 
physiological growth and muscular develop- 
ment are of paramount importance.It means 
a daily program of activity for every pupil. 
It means work with families and with the 

(Concluded on page 90) 
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For Better Post War Education — 





Some Implications of Military Training 


for Civilian Schools 


One of the largest adult education pro- 
grams in history has now passed the high 
tide of its development by the armed forces. 
During World War II roughly 14,000,000 
army and navy men were given training 
on the lands and seas of every continent. 
The staff of military instructors far out- 
numbered America’s million civilian teach- 
ers. Tens of billions of dollars were spent 
for the training of soldiers and sailors, the 
cost per man ranging from several hundred 
dollars to perhaps more than $25,000, in- 
structional equipment included. 

Equally impressive was the wide range 
and diversity of the instruction offered. It 
was given on practically every school and 
college level, from training in the 3 R’s to 
postgraduate scientific and medical research. 
The length of the period of instruction 
ranged from a few weeks of basic training 
to 3, 4, or more years of officer preparation. 
Not only an immense range of vocational 
and technical work, but also functionalized 
arts and science instruction was given to 
help men in their mastery of advanced tech- 
nical work, performance of field duties, and 
development as officers and gentlemen “of 
liberal education, refined manner, punctil- 
ious courtesy, and the nicest sense of per- 
sonal honor.” 

Part of this program is being continued, 
but soon many significant aspects of it 
will be only a memory. Although military 
instruction differs widely in some respects 
from civilian schooling, no educator should 
permit the nation’s greatest military train- 
ing program to pass into history without 
learning what he can from it. 


Unfair Comparisons 

Comparisons of the results of civilian 
education and of military training, have 
little validity. The two types of instruction 
differ widely in control and administration, 
financial support, instructional equipment, 
number of teachers per learner, length of 
schooling, student motivation and control, 
and other ways. No exact measurement of 
the effects of any one of these factors upon 
instruction has been possible, and state- 
ments which summarize their total effects 
are largely guesses. 

Even in descriptions of similar aspects of 
civilian and of military instruction, only 
general comparisons can be made. There 
is NO national system of civilian education 
with which to compare military training. 
Comparisons with state school systems are 
unsatisfactory, for in contrast to the gigan- 


Senior Specialist in Teacher Training, Washington, D. C. 
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tic army and navy systems, the typical state 
has a relatively tiny central staff, and com- 
paratively little direct control over local 
schools and practices. The annual state 
and local expenditure of $88.09 per pupil 
appears pitiful in comparison with the cost 
of preparing a fighting man. 

Some educators claim that comparisons 
of military and civilian instruction are 
fruitless, because there is nothing new in 
military training—that its practices have 
all been borrowed from civilian schools. 
While there is much truth in this, something 
more needs to be said. Given plenty of sun- 
shine, moisture, and warm rich earth, the 
acorn becomes a tree. Given the leadership, 
organization, and funds enjoyed by an 
army or navy instructional unit, a typical 
civilian school system would probably de- 
velop as satisfactorily, other factors being 
equal, as the military training unit. The 
fact, however, that the civilian school does 
not have anything like the advantages of 
the military unit is in itself significant. 
\re there not civilian victories that would 
be worth an all-out educational effort? 


Comparison of Purposes 

The ultimate objective of military train- 
ing is the destruction of the enemy. This 
objective appears to be quite different from 
the objectives of civilian schools. The im- 
mediate purposes of military training for 
the supporting and combat services in all- 
out war, however, are so varied and ex- 
tensive that they encompass most of the 
purposes of civilian schools. Consider, for 
example, the definite place that each of the 
following objectives, purposes, or outcomes 
has, with appropriate adaptations, in both 
types of instruction: physical efficiency 
and good health, command of fundamental 
processes, vocation including the vocation 
of the soldier, sound civic consciousness 
and performance, character including cour- 
age and persistence, needed skills, desirable 
attitudes, effective work and study habits, 
personal effectiveness in group activities, 
ability to think and act quickly and to the 
point, and others. 

Influential committees of civilian educa- 
tors have recommended that no school or 
college credit be granted for the military in- 
struction given infantry officer candidates, 
airplane pilots, and like personnel, except 
for such limited military work as might be 
offered in the college. Full credit, however, 
is recommended for approved correspond- 
ence courses in academic fields. Few col- 
lege men who have passed through the 
strenuous and highly educative infantry 
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or equivalent officer’s training course will 
concede that any 4 months of their civilian 
college course was as truly educative as 
their military training, even though the 
latter included “little Latin and less Greek.”’ 
That leadership, character, and related 
training may not contribute anything sub- 
stantial to a college man’s major or minor 
is understandable, but the question does 
arise whether the claim of some teachers of 
specialized liberal or cultural courses that 
their objective is no less than that of com- 
plete preparation for life, is not subject 
to qualification. 

The limited and tangible goals of military 
instruction explain in part its favorable 
showing. The objectives of civilian instruc- 
tion are broad. Nevertheless, teachers of 
liberal subjects might well ask themselves 
if further efforts to think out and clarify 
their objectives would not be profitable. 


Control and Organization 


There is a sharp contrast between mili- 
tary instruction with its highly centralized 
control, and civilian schooling, with its 
control delegated to the 48 States, and 
thence to counties, cities, local school dis- 
tricts, and even individual classrooms. The 
army organization of the tightly knit mili- 
tary training program, from the Office of 
the Director of Military Training of the 
Army Service Forces downward through 
the several echelons within the ASF train- 
ing structure to the lowliest noncom, and 
from preinduction training to convalescent 
training in the hospitals, follows an inte- 
grated plan for co-ordinating the efforts of 
all training centers, schools, and units. A 
similar uniformity exists in the policies, 
directives, and procedures affecting the 
training agencies. 

If there are any lessons to be learned 
from the armed forces with respect to the 
organization of training, they probably ap- 
ply more to the externals of instruction— 
business and financial management, con- 
solidation of schools, conduct of administra- 
tive routine, etc.— than to curriculum con- 
struction, classroom teaching, and profes- 
sional supervision. Nevertheless, many a 
frustrated school administrator will con- 
sider with a tinge of envy the remarkable 
facility with which the armed forces get 
things done. The Army and Navy, through 
the training aids divisions and other central- 
ized services, can disseminate information 
about new training methods, the construc- 
tion of a new training device, the uses of 
new training equipment, and new methods 
of meeting deficiencies of instruction as 
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revealed on the battlefield, literally around 
the world in a matter of hours. Centralized 
developmental, clearinghouse, and co-ordi- 
nating activities never cease. Improvements 
can be put into effect by military orders 
almost immediately. In contrast, to dis- 
seminate a new idea or method among the 
majority of the teachers in America’s 
240,000 schools and colleges may require 
many years. 

Although military organization has little 
place in a civilian school, unity of action 
which attains maximum results has a place 
in any democratic institution. The postwar 
world will increasingly demand democratic, 
co-operative methods to accelerate the de- 
velopment of a nationwide and world-wide 
community of ideas and aspirations. To 
meet the threat of dreadful new instruments 
of war, such unity is essential in working 
out current political problems. Similarly, a 
way must be found to attain, through dem- 
ocratic processes, far greater unity in the 
solution of social, economic, and education- 
al problems in the Nation and in the world. 


Student Personnel Administration 

In the gigantic program of psychological 
testing, classification, interviewing, record- 
keeping, assignment, and research in classifi- 
cation procedures conducted by the armed 
forces, tens of thousands of prewar and 
prospective teachers have been familiarized 
with new tests, techniques, and procedures 
in personnel administration. Ultimately, the 
schools will profit by the added skills and 
knowledge of these trained men and women, 
and to some extent through the use of the 
newly developed instruments. Although 
many of the “screening” and assignment 
procedures of the Army and Navy are im- 
practicable in the public schools, army and 
navy experience suggests that the schools, 
instead of “flunking” high percentages of 
pupils, might consider transferring a greater 
number to work that they can do. 

The practice of assigning men to train- 
ing irrespective of their financial or social 
position is a fundamental contribution of 
the armed forces to democracy in education. 
The thousands of noncommissioned and 
commissioned officers who have attained 
their place in the services through sheer 
ability, over the heads of men superior 
in academic attainments, social background, 
and the like, constitute a new demonstra- 
tion of the potentialities of American youth. 
The high proportion of America’s brightest 
high-school students who discontinue their 
civilian schooling prematurely because of 
financial handicaps and lack of guidance 
is a serious weakness in education that mili- 
tary training suggests should be remedied. 


Content of Instruction 


Subject-matter in army and navy schools 
is stripped to the essentials. It is highly 
streamlined and, above all else, functional. 
As the minimum content is used, it is high- 
ly desirable that all of it be taught, and 
taught well. Trainees are not permitted 
to “Take it or leave it.” There is no time 
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to cultivate scholarly tastes, or to acquire 
learning for its own sake. 

Subject-matter specialists, who often 
have blind spots concerning the use of their 
materials in life situations, are assisted in 
selecting teaching materials by men who 
have learned the needs of the trainees 
through personal experience and through 
analyses of military jobs and operations. 
Firsthand experiences in taking pillboxes 
provide a better source of subject-matter 
than pronouncements from ivory towers. 

Trainees are taught to use what they 
learn. Thus, in English, the prospective 
officer is taught, with sharp emphasis, to 
put his whole attention upon what he reads 
or hears, so that he can understand it 
quickly and reproduce it accurately. In 
arithmetic, a man soon learns that only 
complete accuracy is functional, and that 
only quick computation will serve. In geog- 
raphy, a soldier learns to read a map so 
that he can, if necessary, lead men in dark- 
ness or under fire. When men who are 
taught in this way return to civilian life, 
they will hardly be content with the un- 
certain aims, “deadwood” content, hodge- 
podge courses, and hazy teaching sometimes 
found in civilian schools. 

There is a direct lesson to civilian schools 
in the hundreds of thousands of functional 
illiterates discovered in the draft; the mil- 
lions of physically and mentally defective 
and underdeveloped men who had to be 
separated from or conditioned for service; 
and the serious and widespread lack of 
competency in basic subjects such as phys- 
ics and mathematics, and in simple voca- 
tional skills. The fact that similar condi- 
tions were reported during World War I, 
and that relatively little was done about 
them, shows that more vigorous action will 
have to be taken now than before, if World 
War II lessons are not to be in vain. 

The content of instruction in military 
teaching units is usually passed down to 
the instructor by centralized authorities, 
in the form of rigidly prescribed course out- 
lines and directions for instruction. Al- 
though the typical instructor has little part 
in the professional job of determining what 
he is to teach, he could not unaided select 
content as good as that given him. More- 
over, only through centralized control 
could the uniformity of product essential 
in training fighting men be secured. A 
trained man may be sent anywhere on the 
globe as a replacement. To a certain extent, 
he is trained as a living interchangeable 
part of a uniformly constructed military 
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machine. Civilian teachers have a different 
job in preparing pupils for life in our de- 
mocracy. 

Continuous curriculum revision is neces- 
sary in military training to keep pace with 
the rapid changes in warfare. Highly or- 
ganized, systematic procedures are followed. 
Officers by the hundred constantly receive 
reports from operational and training areas 
concerning new problems and new ways 
of meeting them, and it is their business 
to see that new discoveries are immediately 
given a proper place in the training pro- 
grams. 

The additions to human knowledge made 
by the armed forces and co-operating civyil- 
ian agencies in physical science, as in 
atomic fission and radar, and in medicine, 
aviation, industry, and other fields, need 
no elaboration. Thousands of different field 
service regulations, field manuals, technical 
manuals, and the like present many dis- 
coveries, often in a clear, simple, and 
graphic style that in itself is suggestive to 
writers of educational texts and materials. 

There is a suggestion to civilian schools 
in the insistence of the armed forces that 
each man in a given group shall reach a 
minimum “floor” of competency in what- 
ever he is taught. There must be no mis- 
takes in the reading of an order or warning 
sign, or in the calculation of gun ranges. 
There are no good reasons why civilian 
schooling should be much less exact. 

Although the development of operational 
skills is probably the most effective phase 
of GI teaching, certain attitudes are also 
imparted, especially through active military 
experiences. The typical veteran of combat 
service has developed new standards of 
comradeship, loyalty to his fellows, courage, 
and other human values which civilian 
teaching and experiences rarely if ever 
transcend. There should be lessons for every 
educator in a hero’s death. American teach- 
ers will not care to adopt the methods of 
the enemy, who indoctrinate their soldiers 
to fight to the death in defense of mistaken 
but admittedly enduring allegiances. Never- 
theless, at least a knowledge of the psychol- 
ogy of such teaching might not be amiss. 
Just as a trained man without the will to 
fight is a dead weight in military service, 
so is a public-school graduate without prop- 
er civic attitudes a dead weight, or worse 
in a democratic government. 


Methods of Teaching 

The army and navy have had opportuni- 
ties for selecting their instructors both 
from civilian and military sources, that 
have never even been approached by civil- 
ian school administrators. They also enjoy 
the further advantage of having almost 
complete overhead control over these staffs, 
including their selection, work assignment, 
transfer, and dismissal. They profit similar- 
ly by having almost complete control over 
semiselected, highly motivated body of 
trainees, who are impelled to learn by life 
and-death motivation, prospects for im- 
mediate gains in promotion or prestige, and 
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appropriate placement after training. In 
addition, well-devised instructional equip- 
ment is made available in great variety; 
aims are specific, limited, and tangible; 
teaching content is highly functionalized; 
and other advantages elsewhere noted exist. 
However, civilian teachers enjoy important 
advantages over military instructors; for 
example, they have relatively much more 
time for doing their job. 

With respect to teaching methods and 
philosophy, the army and navy do not 
claim to have discovered anything that is 
entirely new. “GI instruction,” one officer 
says, “is neither miracle or reaction, but 
sound common sense in the form of modern 
instruction.” The fact is significant, how- 
ever, that many a holder of the doctor’s 
degree, and many a soldier with years of 
civilian teaching experience has been un- 
able to secure a military instructional job. 
The “extra something” required appears to 
be a complex of qualifications whose em- 
ployment brings about the intense interest 
which soldiers give to the quiet words of 
the instructor fresh from the battlefront; 
that generates the psychic unity and com- 
monness of purpose that a superior officer- 
teacher shares with his command; or that 
leads to the highly developed spirit of team- 
work in a well-trained gun crew, battery, or 
squadron. A satisfactory military instructor 
knows well what he teaches, knows how to 
apply his knowledge, and knows how to get 
along with his men. The excellent military 
teacher is probably, more than anything 
else, a superior leader of men. It has long 
been observed that great leaders are great 
teachers; in many respects, the reverse is 
likewise true. 

A superior military instructor works 
hard. He plans his work carefully and fol- 
lows his plan methodically. He tests his 
results constantly by having the trainees 
apply what he has taught, for he must train 
his men to a predetermined level of ability 
within a definite period of time. He must 
satisfy not only his military and profession- 
al conscience, but also his superior officers. 
If he does not know his subject, he is soon 
made painfully aware of the fact. 

In many aspects of military instruction, 
such as officer-candidate and contract train- 
ing, the study schedule is quite heavy, and 
genuine labor, rather than amusements, 
diversions, and social activities, is the order 
of the day. Although accelerated programs 
in schools and colleges are dwindling in 
number, returned soldiers have learned, 
partially through military instruction, to 
be sharply impatient with “deadwood” con- 
tent and long-drawn-out instruction. 

GI teaching draws upon nearly all meth- 
ods and schools of pedagogical thought. 
Inevitably, military instructors teach to 
some extent as they were taught in civilian 
schools. But much is added, through mili- 
tary experiences and contacts, the assistance 
of supervising officers, instructor training, 
use of manuals, and the like. In military 
instruction are to be found not only the 
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traditional assignment-study-recitation-test 
procedure, but also more than a trace of 
age-old imitative play and direct learner 
participation activities; trial-and-error 
learning; and numerous distinctly military 
versions of such procedures as _ interest 
utilization, motivation, creative activity, 
correlation of subject-matter, fusion of sub- 
jects, and the like. 

A comparison with one school of instruc- 
tion, Herbartianism, will illustrate military 
use of older educational patterns of instruc- 
tion. The Army’s Technical Manual on 
Army Instruction (TM-21-250) presents 
the teaching process as divided into five 
stages: preparation, presentation, applica- 
tion, examination, and discussion and cri- 
tique. The five formal steps of the recita- 
tion popularized by American followers of 
Herbart include: preparation, presentation, 
association or comparison, generalization, 
and application. Much of Herbart’s teach- 
ing deals with the awakening of interest, 
while army instruction attains high moti- 
vation. Both Herbart and the army manual 
stress Pestalozzi’s principle that “learning 
proceeds from the simple to the complex, 
from the known to the unknown”; and 
both stress concentration on a single sub- 
ject, with support from or correlation with 
other contributory subjects. However, it 
would be a serious mistake to assume that 
army teaching is merely modified Herbart- 
ianism. Actually, it has bypassed nearly all 
of the weaknesses of that school. 

Army instruction probably shares more 
of the characteristics of the project method 
than of any other single instructional pat- 
tern. The military problem is attacked as 
a whole, and the men are taught to do by 
doing. Whenever possible, lifelike situa- 
tions are utilized for teaching the problem 
set up, such as the interesting varieties of 
simulated battle situations provided in the 
schooling of infantrymen. The teaching of 
liberal subjects is rather barren of com- 
parable instruction, although in vocational 
agriculture, for example, an improvement 
over even simulated situations is to be 
found in teaching a pupil to raise a herd 
of cattle or a flock of poultry on his home 
farm. ‘ 

Other characteristics of GI teaching in- 
clude individualized instruction in small 
classes, individual exercises, and paired 
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coach-and-pupil instruction; utilization of 
as many senses—sight, hearing, etc.—as 
possible in teaching; use of instructors with 
unusually significant military experiences; 
uniformity in instruction, as in world-wide 
use of certain manuals, training films, etc.; 
use of group performances, in which the 
instructor demonstrates and the men prac- 
tice in a group, under supervision; use of 
critique and discussion after learning has 
been applied; and others elsewhere men- 
tioned. ‘ 

The army and navy use audio-visual 
training aids in great numbers and variety 
including training films and film strips, 
slides, opaque projectors, pictures and 
graphic portfolios, posters and illustrations, 
maps, diagrams and charts, auditory aids 
including recordings, actual objects and 
models, “mock-ups,” sandtables, topograhic 
models, exhibits, simulated training devices, 
radio, demonstrations in which troops are 
used, and many different kinds of printed 
manuals and bulletins. Although the cost 
of some aids, which range upward to tens 
of thousands of dollars for single pieces of 
equipment, cannot be equaled by most 
civilian schools, there is too much skimping 
in many classrooms in the use of what might 
well be “musts” in the use of audio-visual 
training aids. 

Army and navy experience shows that 
training aids possess certain definite advan- 
tages, if rightly used, such as more learning 
of certain types in less time, and increased 
student interest and morale. It also suggests 
certain cautions. Training aids should be 
used as auxiliaries to the teaching process. 
They can be overdone, Interest in the film 
itself may obscure the main points of the 
lesson to be taught, and may dull thinking. 
Instructor training in planning the timely 
use of devices should not be neglected. The 
use of central staffs to administer audio- 
visual aid programs would be helpful in 
many large school systems. 

The special nature, the strength, and the 
limitations of military instruction are best 
shown through a comparison of its salient 
characteristics with those of modern ele- 
mentary school teaching. Both kinds of 
instruction emphasize functional learning, 
and both cover a much wider variety of 
activities than the mere mastery of subject 
matter. In modern elementary instruction, 
the pupil is given guidance, but learns as 
much on his own initiative and through his 
own efforts as possible. He learns how to 
detect and define his own purposes of learn- 
ing, and to find materials, discover relation- 
ships, evaluate his progress, and test his 
learning by practice. By performing such 
activities, he creates interest and power 
in self-development. Herein present ele- 
mentary teaching is unsurpassed. 

In the elementary school, the instruction 
is usually organized in units of work, often 
called units of experience which are sug- 
gestive of the older projects or activity 
units. These experience units are organized 

(Concluded on page 90) 
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The value of the school survey as a 
means of diagnosis and improvement of 
educational practice has been and still is, 
a subject of considerable debate. If, as 
‘stated by Sears,’ “The school survey is a 
specialized type of educational research, 
the goal of which is the improvement of 
school practice,” then its value must be 
determined by the extent to which it at- 
tains this goal. This, however, is some- 
times difficult to measure. Caswell’? from 
a study of fifty city school surveys, con- 
cluded that “surveys have exerted a vital 
influence in developing the educational 
programs in this group of cities.” 

The difference of opinion which still 
exists as to the merit of the school survey, 
is most probably due to the fact that sur- 
veys differ so greatly in their scope and 
techniques, as well as in general merit. 
That there have been good surveys and 
bad surveys cannot be denied. Probably 
the answer to the question of value must 
be stated in qualified terms. The school 
survey, under certain conditions and when 
properly conducted, is an important and 
valuable aid to the improvement of educa- 
tional practice. 

It is difficult to describe all the “certain 
conditions” which are favorable to the 
survey method. It should be said, first of 
all, that the so-called self-survey, is jus- 
tified in almost any situation. Whenever 
a school through its own personnel at- 
tempts to analyze, diagnose, and solve one 
or more of its problems, it may be said 
to be conducting a self-survey. Such a 
procedure may be limited to a single 
phase of the school program, or it may 
embrace the entire program. However, it 
is not this type of survey which is usually 
debated, but rather the survey conducted 
by a staff of persons from outside the 
system. It is the latter type which is the 
object of this discussion. 

Conditions which make an 
survey desirable are: 

1. The first condition justifying an out- 
side survey is an inclusive one, i.e., when 
the local school personnel is unable for 
any reason to satisfactorily survey its own 
problems. This may be the case when there 
are an insufficient number of persons 
properly prepared to carry through the 
study to completion. Or when the problem 
confronting the local schools may be of 
such a nature that expert assistance from 
outside the local system is necessary. 


“outside” 
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2. When the problems confronting the 
schools have multiplied to the extent that 
the local staff cannot, within a reason- 
able length of time, hope to solve them 
without being unduly burdened. 

3. When: a new administration wishes a 
thorough analysis of the schools by im- 
partial persons before undertaking any 
changes in its program. This is an occa- 
sion when the outside survey can be of 
service. A new superintendent usually 
needs considerable time to become fully ac- 
quainted with the school system to which 
he comes for the first time. The process of 
analysis, appraisal, and formulation of a 
program would be a tremendous task if 
undertaken alone. 

4. When there is reason to believe that 
the school system has become “ingrown’’ 
and needs an appraisal by persons with a 
different perspective. This is probably one 
of the most frequent conditions justifying 
the outside survey. The advantage of new 
ideas drawn from wide experience can be 
extremely beneficial to a system which 
has in any way become static or too self- 
satisfied or indifferent to educational 
progress. 

5. When there is marked difference of 
opinion regarding the status or program 
of the local school system. This difference 
of opinion may be found among the school 
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personnel, within the community, or the 
board of education. These differences need 
not reflect actual conflict or personal 
bitterness, although it must be admitted 
that such is sometimes the case. When 
agreement on a satisfactory school pro- 
gram cannot be reached, the advice of 
competent but disinterested persons may 
be the only hope of solution. 

6. When there is a desire on the part 
of all concerned to undertake a general 
review of the whole program leading to- 
ward a progressive improvement of the 
local schools. This condition may confront 
a particular school system only rarely, al- 
though in some cases there may be the 
desire for a periodic general examination 
of the organization and program. The out- 
side survey may be the most effective 
means under these conditions. 

Whatever may be the conditions which 
justify the ottside survey, the actual ben- 
efit to be received will obviously depend 
upon the manner in which the survey is 
conducted. It may be trite to say that the 
surveyors should maintain an objective 
viewpoint and view their finding without 
bias, yet at the same time not lose sight 
of the general situation and contributing 
causes. Surveyors sometimes fail to give 
due consideration to peculiar local condi- 
tions. A practice which might well be 
severely criticized in one situation may be 
a lesser sin in an entirely different 
situation. 

It should be emphasized that a survey 
is not an “investigation” in the sense of 
looking for the bad only, nor is it con- 
cerned with fixing blame upon individuals. 
Its goal invariably should be an “improve- 
ment of school practice.’’ This may require 
changed financial procedures, administra- 
tive reorganizations, curriculum revisions, 
new policies, or any number of other 
variables. 

It is not overly optimistic to believe that 
survey techniques have been refined and 
generally improved in recent years. Cer- 
tainly the survey at its best furnishes to 
the field of education a device which is too 
valuable to be neglected. There are numer- 
ous occasions when it can be utilized more 
effectively than any other means, but in 
any single case the results will be deter- 
mined by the skill of the workmen using 
the tool. 

It is encouraging to find an increasing 
number of state departments of education 
and universities offering school-survey 
service by competent persons. On the 
whole these agencies are co-operative, un- 
biased, and skilled in survey techniques. 
The school survey under such control offers 
a valuable aid to schools with conditions 
similar to those which have been described. 
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With me as your leader, restrain, ye 
men, your hurtful anxieties. — Ovid. 
College and university presidents, deans, 
and departmental heads, officials in state 
departments of education, school superin- 
tendents, principals, and supervisors are 
in positions of leadership, but all the men 
and women who occupy these positions 
are not leaders. Since the school executive 
occupies a position of leadership, the 
chances are not high that he will succeed 
in this position unless he possesses or de- 
velops leadership ability. 


SOME QUALITIES OF SUCCESSFUL 
LEADERS 


If we could measure the qualities of 
leadership as the pharmacist measures 
drugs, we might be able to develop the 
type of leadership suitable in a given situ- 
ation. But we cannot boil the proposition 
down to a mere dosage. No one has been 
able to say how much of any one of the 
qualities is necessary in order to have effi- 
cient leadership, but all agree that each 
quality must be present in at least some 
degree. 


The Effective Educational Leader Is 

Intelligent 

Without average or above-average in- 
telligence, the administrator is not likely to 
be an effective leader. An exceptionally 
high degree of intelligence, however, is not 
necessarily a guarantee of leadership abil- 
ity. Many effective leaders do not make 
the highest intelligence scores. Leadership, 
it has been said, is intelligence plus what 
we call, for the want of a better term, 
common sense. In psychological termi- 
nology common sense is judgment, while 
in the lay mind it is wisdom. It is what 
King Solomon exhibited when confronted 
by the Queen of Sheba and asked to distin- 
guish the real flowers from the wax ones. 
The Queen had heard of the wisdom of the 
Hebrew King and had come to put it to 
a test. She placed the real and wax flowers 
before him and asked which were the real 
ones. Unable to distinguish, Solomon casu- 
ally asked the servant to open the window. 
The bee on the outside flew into the room 
and settled on the real flowers. Hence, the 
Queen’s remark, “The half has never yet 
been told.” An _ intelligent individual 
possesses an insight which is requisite to 
effective educational leadership. Without 
it, individuals become followers. 


He Is Optimistic and Enthusiastic 
There is nothing more contagious than 
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a full dose of optimism, because most 
people want to be optimistic if they can 
find anyone with whom to share their opti- 
mism. Laugh and the world laughs with 
you; weep and you weep alone. The opti- 
mist has many opportunities for leadership, 
because those who follow want to believe 
what the optimistic leader says and advo- 
cates. Especially should the school execu- 
tive display unbounding optimism and en- 
thusiasm in dealing with teachers, pupils, 
and the board of education. 

An administrator must be enthusiastic 
in order to inspire teachers to their best 
achievement. When enthusiasm is genuine, 
it is difficult to imagine a situation in 
which too much eagerness is displayed. 
Enthusiasm runs rampant only when 
reason fails to function. Imagination pro- 
duces the vision; reason evaluates the 
practicability of it; and genuine enthusi- 
asm is the impelling force which makes it 
a reality. 


He Is Original and Resourceful 


Successful administration of a school is 
dependent, in large measure, upon the 
originality and resourcefulness of its ad- 
ministrative officer. First, he must see the 
need for an improved school program; 
second, he should investigate the plans and 
programs for improvement in _ other 
schools; and, third, he should isolate the 
differences inherent in the several schools. 
In so doing his originality and resource- 
fulness are called into play. If, for ex- 
ample, he finds that the students are not 
as regular in attendance at his school as 
the students of other schools, he can begin 
a systematic analysis of the causes for this 
irregularity. If he finds that a plan em- 
ployed by a rural school is good, he may 
adapt this program to his urban school. 
But because of the factors inherent in the 
differences between the two schools, he 
may not expect to employ in his school the 
exact plan or program of another school. 
Through his originality and resourcefulness 
he must adjust this successful plan to his 
school. 


He Is Aggressive 


An aggressive attack upon a given prob- 
lem by the school executive increases 
morale within a faculty. The problem may 
be better school attendance, improvement 
of the teaching personnel through a pro- 
gram of in-service education, more inter- 
esting parent-teacher programs, or one of 
many others. One problem at a time is 
axiomatic as an administrative policy, but 
the problem must be attacked aggressively. 
Followers demand aggressive leaders. 
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He Is Sympathetic 


If a school executive’s attitude is. not 
sympathetic, a teacher’s response is that 
the administrator is uninterested in and 
indifferent to teachers’ problems. If an ad- 
ministrator shows too much sympathy, he 
soon finds that he must constantly coddle 
and pamper every teacher’s whims. Be- 
tween these two extremes there lies an 
optimum sympathy that he should display. 
If he can find this proper balance of sym- 
pathy, he will not be bothered constantly 
with the individual problems that arise 
with every staff member. 

Successful administrators soon learn that 
the better teachers handle all but a few 
of their problems. A teacher who sends all 
of his disciplinary problems to the office 
lacks a quality necessary to good teaching. 
The administrator who permits such makes 
a serious mistake. Those unaccustomed to 
making decisions for themselves seek the 
advice of the administrator too often, be- 
cause they refuse to take the responsibility 
for the consequence of their decisions. 
Such teachers should be encouraged to 
make their own decisions and assume re- 
sponsibility for them, for in so doing there 
is growth. The teacher who receives an 
assignment and goes about his job un- 
noticed and without complaints to ‘the 
administrator is valuable. On the ‘other 
hand, sympathetic consideration of a 
teacher’s personal and professional prob- 
lems, when solicited, is usually appreciated 
by the teacher. There are occasions when 
an effective administrator must solicit op- 
portunities to advise the teacher who works 
as best he can but who asks no one for 
advice. 


He Is Patient 


Leaders who administer impatiently de- 
stroy desirable esprit de corps among 
teachers. On the other hand, too much 
patience results in inefficiency. Here again, 
the proper balance lies between the two 
undesirable extremes. A teacher who con- 
stantly tries to improve his work deserves 
greater patience on the part of the admin- 
istrator than the one who is less concerned 
with the ideal of improvement. Obviously 
the amount of justifiable patience on the 
part of a school executive varies with the 
individual teacher and situation. 


He Is Effective in an Emergency 


-A genuine educational leader keeps his 
composure when faced with an emergency. 
He has self-control. Instead of becoming 
excited, frustrated, and, at times, even 
irrational when faced with an administra- 
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tive emergency, he approaches his prob- 
lems calmly and deliberately, but, of 
course, with a full realization that he must 
take proper action rather quickly. The 
ball player makes impossible catches when 
his team is behind; the .200 hitter blasts 
a home run to break the tie. An educa- 
tional leader may be unimpressive until 
the crises come, and then he rises to almost 
unbelievable heights. Have we not, on cer- 
tain occasions really outdone ourselves? So 
it is with a few successful administrators. 
They are relatively unimpressive and at 
times even appear small in stature until 
faced with a real crisis— then they pro- 
vide effective leadership. 


When Necessary, He Is Able to Make 

Decisions Quickly 

Many decisions must be made on the 
spot. This type of decision is too late if it 
is not made immediately. In an assembly 
program, for example, students made dis- 
paraging remarks about several teachers. 
At the time the principal could not decide 
what he should do about these remarks. 
Later, he admitted that he should have 
done something, but he did nothing. Out 
of the wealth of his experience, the prin- 
cipal should have made the proper correc- 
tion at the time the remarks were made. 
To permit conduct of this type puts the 
principal in the position of soliciting criti- 
cism. If the students are given liberties of 
this sort, then they in effect are not only 
employing and dismissing teachers, but 
they are also administering the school, 
irrespective of the superintendent and 
principal. 

Some administrative officers work on the 
hypothesis that when you do not know 
what to do, do nothing. Others follow the 
principle that when you do not know what 
to do, do something. While adherence to 
either policy will result in many mistakes, 
it is my conviction that, although a school 
executive is not sure what should be done, 
something should be done. It is true that 
time solves many problems, and there are 
some problems that only time will solve. 
A school executive, like all executives, 
learns from reacting to problems. Reacting 
is doing, and doing is action. Although 
many mistakes will be made as a result of 
the do-something policy, the intelligent 
school executive learns from each of these 
mistakes. The learning in each mistake is 
growth. Educational leadership grows when 
attempts are made to solve problems by 
doing something. There is no growth in 
running away from problems or in waiting 
for problems to solve themselves. 


He Has Knowledge of What He Is 

Doing 

A leader must have knowledge of what 
he is doing. A school executive should 
know, for example, what a vocational 
school is before he attempts to include vo- 
cational work in the curriculum. He must 
know the general principles and techniques 


involved in making a budget before at- 
tempting to prepare one. An administrator, 
who bluffs and reports as facts information 
which he does not know to be true, soon 
finds that the board of education and 
teachers do not trust his decisions. Without 
faith in the teader, followers soon seek 
others to lead’ them. If, for example, an 
administrator wishes to promote the in- 
service education of teachers, he must 
know why the school needs this profes- 
sionalization of the teaching staff. 


He Grows with the Teachers 


A leader must grow with the followers 
and the cause for which they work. If 
teachers, for example, completely institu- 
tionalize their study of the curriculum, an 
educational leader has probably failed to 
provide adequate direction for their ener- 
gies. When teachers achieve one goal, new 
goals should be projected through leader- 
ship of the administrator as a focal point 
for group and individual efforts. The 
school executive who evaluates the effec- 
tiveness of his techniques of leadership 
increases his effectiveness in leading the 
group because he and his techniques grow 
with the teachers. 


He Masters the Arts of Supervising and 

Advising Teachers 

Aristotle, in The Golden Mean, wrote 
that all virtues (social) are means between 
two extremes. The golden mean of super- 
vision lies between the two extremes of 
no supervision and constant supervision. 
Teachers need supervision and yet, with 
too much supervision, individual initiative 
is inhibited. Supervisors should employ 
tactful techniques in discussing a teacher’s 
methods with the teacher. But too much 
tact may leave the impression with a 
teacher that the work is entirely satisfac- 
tory when the real situation is otherwise. 
Yet the lack of tact often destroys a 
teachér’s self-confidence. This is not to 
deny that self-satisfied teachers must be 
shocked by untactful measures in order to 
improve their classroom procedures and 
techniques. One teacher explained to the 
principal that his failure to get good results 
was due to a lack of interest on the part 
of his students in second-year algebra. The 
principal asked him what he had done to 
stimulate interest in this subject. To this 
teacher such a question amounted to im- 
pertinence, but the question started him to 
thinking, and improvement resulted. 

A principal, when trying to help a 
teacher analyze the causes for low achieve- 
ment of his pupils on a standardized test 
in a subject-matter field, offered several 
possible suggestions, among which was the 
possibility that the teacher had failed to 
prepare carefully for this course. The prin- 
cipal was convinced that the lack of daily 
preparation was the main cause for the 
deficiency, and several times he suggested 
this possibility. The teacher rationalized, 
however, that this was only one of several 
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possible causes. Then he began to prepare 
his lessons carefully, and the progress of 
the pupils improved. He never realized 
that his indolence had been the cause of 
the poor achievement. If the principal had 
bluntly told the teacher that lack of prep- 
aration was the cause for the pupil defi- 
ciency, an antagonistic relationship might 
have arisen. He achieved the desired re. 
sults, and at the same time permitted the 
teacher to take other avenues of escape 
in his thinking. Most teachers will attempt 
to correct their deficiencies, but they 
usually refuse to accept personal blame 
when told outright that they are to blame, 


He Has Confidence in the Teachers 


Every leader must have faith in those 
who follow. The term “‘snooper-vision” is 
often applied to supervision of a type em- 
ployed by school executives who lack con- 
fidence in the teaching corps. An adminis- 
trator who spies on the teachers or who 
attempts to catch them doing something 
that is undesirable destroys their faith in 
him. In such cases a teacher’s attention 
shifts from the ideal of “I will work and 
teach as well as I can” to the idea of “I 
hope he does not come in here to criticize 
me.” Teachers who are suspected, when 
they discover the suspicion, are challenged 
to commit the suspicioned act without de- 
tection. Such petty supervisory techniques 
as listening with the ear glued to the out- 
side of the classroom door and watching 
through the windows not only destroy 
teacher morale, but provoke a relationship 
between administrator and teacher which 
is definitely unwholesome. To find fault 
with a teacher’s techniques, attitudes, and 
procedures, instead of making suggestions 
for improvement, destroys any possible 
feeling of unity necessary to co-operative 
improvement. Teachers justifiably resent 
the use of spurious techniques for teacher 
evaluation. 

At the other extreme we find the naive 
leader who doubts that any teacher is in- 
capable of performing his duties; that at 
times some people are lazy and dishonest; 
and that teachers ever need suggestions 
and advice. This type ef administrator in- 
vites failure and inefficiency into the 
school. Between these extremes lies that 
amount of confidence in the _ teaching 
corps which stimulates initiative, and yet 
attempts to recognize the personal limi- 
tations of individuals. A few of the 
techniques employed by a successful edu- 
cational leader in indicating his confidence 
in teachers consist of allocation of duties 
which individual teachers are able to per- 
form successfully, suggestions that will 
improve the methods employed by the 
individual teacher, tactful criticism of cur- 
rent work, and encouragement in a project 
which is feasible for the teacher. 

(To be concluded) 


> A.B. Horm, of Avon. S. Dak., has accepted a posi 
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The Courts and Corporal Punishment — 


Criminal and Civil Liability of Teachers 


“If punishment exceeds the bounds of 
due moderation either in the measure of 
it, or in the instrument used, the teacher 
will be criminally liable and is amenable 
to the criminal laws, and whether the pun- 
ishment was reasonable and moderate or 
cruel and excessive is a question for the 
determination of the jury.”* The foregoing 
quotation represents the consensus of all 
court rulings made before 1919 involving 
criminal liability of teachers with respect 
to corporal punishment. 

A study of the cases decided between 
1906 and 1919 reveals few additional 
points of significant difference except per- 
haps the following: “whether the instru- 
ment used was proper is a question for the 
jury to determine, and on this question it 
is proper to show that such instrument 
was such as was generally used by other 
teachers in the vicinity.”* “The power to 
inflict corporal punishment being delegated 
by the parent only for the purpose of 
promoting the child’s welfare, the teacher 
may be held liable for punishment inflicted 
maliciously or without proper cause, or if 
it was excessive, and the test for deter- 
mining whether the punishment inflicted 
was excessive is the general judgment of 
reasonable men.’ 

“Tf there is any reasonable doubt as to 
whether the punishment was excessive the 
school master should have the benefit of 
doubt. .. . The fact that by internal regu- 
lation the right to punish is limited to the 
head teacher will not render liable a sub- 
ordinate teacher who in good faith pun- 
ishes moderately.’”® 


Decisions Since 1919 Are Similar 


Since 1919 the case records take on a 
more sophisticated interpretation, but the 
general tenor is basically the same. In the 
Alabama Court of Appeals in 1928* the 
ruling on a corporal punishment case 
opinion reads, ‘The schoolmaster stands 
in loco parentis, and may administer rea- 
sonable chastisement to the child.” In 1931 
the Texas Court of Civil Appeals® ruled 
that procedure and method prescribed by 
Statute providing for punishment of mis- 
behaving children within compulsory 
school attendance ages is held exclusive. 

The Kentucky® courts ruled in 1936 that 
a school superintendent has the power to 
make rules and to suspend students for 
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willful disobedience or defiance of author- 
ity. A 19-year-old high-school boy was told 
to go to his own classroom in accordance 
with the school rules. He brusquely said 
that he would take his time, but instead of 
going to his room went outside. The school 
superintendent suspended the boy for will- 
ful disobedience with the stipulation that 
he could return when he was ready to 
make a public apology before the other 
students of the school. His parents took 
the case to court and, after considerable 
airing of views by numerous people, the 
court ruled the school superintendent was 
acting in accordance with his authority 
and dismissed the case. This case dragged 
on for several months which would indicate 
that punishment, either corporal or per 
absentia, has questionable reactions among 
people of varying backgrounds and differ- 
ent understanding of methods of coercion. 

In 1940 a district court in Arkansas‘ 
ruled that a teacher has the right to inflict 
reasonable corporal punishment upon a 
pupil for insubordination, disobedience, or 
other misconduct, but he has no right to 
inflict punishment to enforce an unreason- 
able rule, and the punishment must not be 
inflicted with such force or in such manner 
as to cause it to be cruel or excessive. 
Judgment in this case was for the school 
district against the teacher, except in the 
collection of back wages, because the evi- 
dence indicated that malice with unreason- 
ableness was poured onto the child with- 
out sufficient cause. 


Teachers Actually Control Discipline 

The West Virginia Supreme Court of 
Appeals® ruled in 1944 that “professionally 
trained teachers, principals, and superin- 
tendents and not members of boards of 
education have exclusive control of meth- 
ods of instruction and discipline. . . . The 
law does not contemplate that the members 
of a board of education shall supervise the 
professional work of teachers, principals, 
and superintendents. They are not teachers, 
and ordinarily not qualified to be such. 
Generally they do not possess qualifications 
to pass upon methods of instruction and 
discipline. The law clearly contemplates 
that professionally trained teachers, princi- 
pals, and superintendents shall have exclu- 
sive control of these matters. ... The board 
of education can only act as a board, and 
when the board is not in session the mem- 
bers, severally or jointly, have no more 
authority to interfere with schools or 
school matters than any other citizen of 
the county or district.” 
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Another case that occurred in Tennes- 
see® in 1944 seems to corroborate and 
further elucidate the general public 
opinion. A teacher stands in loco parentis 
toward a minor pupil in a limited sense 
and may use such powers of control over 
and correction of pupil, including physical 
punishment thereof, as are reasonably nec- 
essary, but there must be no malice and 
punishment must not be excessive, but 
only commensurate with pupil’s offense, 
The case in question is interesting in that 
most school administrators have had simi- 
lar experiences. An 11-year-old boy raised 
the windows of his schoolroom during 
recess without permission, denied it, and 
then confessed. Later he was accused of 
stealing a dime from a student’s coat in the 
cloakroom. He was searched and the dime 
was found. In punishment the principal 
slapped his hands with a ruler after the 
teacher had referred the boy for corporal 
punishment. The boy’s parents carried the 
case to court on both counts of search and 
corporal punishment. The court’s decision 
was: “The teacher acted with reasonable 
cause, without malice, and for the good 
of the school and the child.” It was further 
held, ‘‘where the punishment is moderate 
and is inflicted with a proper instrument 
the teacher is, as a rule, not liable civilly 
for assault and battery. It is ordinarily 
enough for the teacher to be able to say 
that the punishment was moderate, that it 
was not dictated by any bad motive, and 
that it was such as is usual in the school 
and such as the parent of the child might 
expect that the child would receive if it 
did wrong.” It might be added that the 
teacher wanted to teach the other children 
a lesson by this action. 

Another case in Connecticut in 1944'° 
was settled much in the same way with 
almost the exact words of the court. Still 
another case in New York in 1945 was 
similar, but with this additional admonish- 
ment, “A school superintendent or prin- 
cipal may rely on reports of teachers about 
pupils for purposes of determining what 
measure of correction should be taken for 
infraction of discipline.”™* 

The latest case to date is concerned with 
a Pennsylvania’? school board which ex- 
pelled a pupil without a legally satisfactory 
hearing. The court ruled that “after a 
careful hearing of the board of trustees 
with the pupil’s parents had investigated 
the charge and apparently are satisfied as 
to the truth thereof, the action of the 
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board will be reversed for the purpose of 
giving the pupil a proper and legal hearing 
in the matter.” 

From the foregoing case records it would 
appear that the causes of maladjustment 
were never determined by the courts, and 
that educators are not striving hard enough 
to prevent occurrences such as these. It 
was my privilege to visit a state prison on 
the West Coast on two occasions for a 
study of case records. The opportunity to 
talk with many of the prisoners provided a 
rare chance to substantiate my theories. I 
found that all of the men had been corpor- 
ally punished early in life and in school as 
far back as they could remember. When 
asked whether they thought the punish- 
ment necessary they were nonplused and 


confused. They had assumed that it was 
part of their bringing up, but they could 
not remember any early occasion which 
they felt that the spankings were justified. 
In later boyhood and youth they said they 
often did mean pranks, knowing full well 
they would be punished. They did not care, 
they said, because they wanted to get even 
with a parent or a teacher. From these 
beginnings the case records indicated that 
they had gone on to work schools, to re- 
formatory schools, and finally to prisons. 

Disciplinary procedures at home during 
early childhood and school discipline meas- 
ures have contributed in large measure to 
much of our current prison population as 
well as the current numbers of problem 
children in the schools. 


The Development of Our Resources 
Lindly C. Baxter' 


I am not a malcontent. I am simply an 
American, engaged in the teaching profes- 
sion, and somewhat disturbed by the lack 
of interest on the part of my fellow citizens 
in the conservation and development of 
our greatest American resource, the youth. 
I know that our educational system, as 
open to criticism as it is, has played a 
major part in the development of the 
American way of life as we know it today. 
Nevertheless I feel quite sure that if we 
intend to build and maintain a “brave new 
world” we must improve and expand our 
present schools. 

America is a land of great resources. 
Beneath its soil are vast stores of oi] and 
coal and iron and numerous minerals, 
while its rich farm lands and forests sup- 
port the growth of innumerable products. 
Its rivers and lakes provide transportation 
and power. It is indeed a land richly sup- 
plied with material resources the value of 
which is only a matter of conjecture. But 
no matter what that value is the greatest 
resource of this or any country lies in its 
youth. Here is the potential greatness of a 
country, here lies the inestimable. For none 
of these material things can within them- 
selves make America a better place in 
which to live or to provide a better way 
of life, unless the future citizens of this 
great land are so equipped mentally, 
morally, and physically that they may be 
able to take advantage of the possibilities 
these materials may provide. 

Now, the governments of the municipali- 
ties, of the states, and of the nation seem 
fully aware of the need of the conservation 
and development of these natural resources. 
Every day one may read in newspapers of 
proposed governmental aid for various ma- 
terial projects. One of the most recent is 
the proposal of the development of airports 
through the co-operative efforts of local, 
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state, and federal governments. However, 
there seems to be a shocking lack of inter- 
est on the part of these same governménts 
in the furthering of the conservation and 
development of the youth of the nation. 


The Key Person in Education 


The greatest factor in the development 
of this indispensable resource is the teacher. 
Yet the importance of this factor has been 
completely disregarded during these critical 
war years. Teachers have been drafted 
regardless of their positions of responsi- 
bility and though their places could not 
be filled with even inferior personnel. On 
the other hand young unmarried men as 
well as men without children have been 


deferred for duties no more responsible 
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than that of materials checker in United 
States arsenals and in industry. 

There has been a great deal said about 
the “little steel formula” of wage ceilings, 
but even these have allowed for increases 
that are somewhat in keeping with the rise 
in the cost of living. Salaries of teachers are 
notoriously low, and although most school 
boards have made some gesture toward 
adjustments, salaries still lag far behind 
those received in industry. Very few teach- 
ers, except in wealthy communities, com- 
mand an annual salary comparable to the 
annual wages received by ordinary laborers 
in some of our construction corporations, 

I worked for a corporation a few weeks 
this summer, where laborers received 
$1.12% an hour and time and a half for 
all work over 40 hours. Electricians re- 
ceived $2.50 an hour on the same basis. At 
the same time I know teachers who are 
considered outstanding, who have held 
their positions much to the satisfaction of 
their patrons for the past 18 to 20 years, 
and who are now after some hesitancy on 
the part of the board receiving the magnifi- 
cent sum of $1,800 a vear. On this the 
teacher is expected to dress attractively, 
travel with at least the average income 
group, and do something about additional 
training. And even in the matter of income 
tax exemptions, although the teacher can 
work at her profession only ten months, she 
is not allowed to deduct a full year’s 
allowance for normal deductions in com- 
puting her tax. 


Education in War Time Most Important 

We have heard a great deal about the 
results of education in Germany. We heard 
a great deal about the needs of our own 
boys and girls and all of us know what can 
be accomplished given a teacher who is 
competent, well trained, and earnest. Yet, 
I see no movement on the part of any 
group to make earnings sufficiently high 
to attract the very highest type of individ- 
uals to the teaching profession and to make 
it worth their while to secure long years 
of careful and thorough training. Further- 
more I am appalled at the quiescence with 
which everyone seems to accept inferior 
teachers with inferior training and, with 
the excuse of a war emergency, place them 
in charge of the most valuable resource 
in the world. And this at the very time, 
when almost all admit, that under the 
stress of war hysteria our youth needs the 
most careful and sympathetic guidance. 

The city and county and state govern- 
ments have united to provide an airport in 
a rocky region between Scranton and 
Wilkes-Barre in Pennsylvania. The project 
will cost about $3,500,000, more money, I 
dare say, than is spent in both of those 
cities in one year for the education of the 
boys and girls. I am not condemning air- 
ports, but I am wondering if we are put- 
ting first things first in the development 
of the “brave new world” we are all 90 
anxious to enjoy. 
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For More Orderly Meetings — 


Parliamentary Procedures for School Boards 
W. W. Carpenter, A. G. Capps, and L. G. Townsend’ 


The board of education is a legislative 
body. The policies that it formulates repre- 
sent its most important function. The 
business that it transacts, within the frame- 
work of its own policies and state regula- 
tions, should be conducted efficiently with 
no loss of time or undue expenditure of 
energy. Every well-organized board of edu- 
cation has, or should have, a definite 
parliamentary procedure for the conduct of 
its meeting. The power to make rules for 
their own government has been delegated 
to boards of education by the legislature. 

The suggested procedure given here may 
be adapted to the needs of a particular 
board of education. They represent a 
code of everyday good manners that are 
democratic and efficient. With no standards 
of procedure the work of the board of 
education may be time consuming and 
wasteful of board energy. With a definite 
procedure to follow the work of the board 
can be handled with courtesy and despatch. 
The meeting of the board of education is 
a formal gathering of the members whose 
purpose it is to solve common problems that 
will reflect in the lives of the boys and 
girls of the community. It should be a 
“meeting of minds” rather than a casual 
meeting of individuals. The “meeting of 
minds” is best attained if the rights and 
the duties of each individual are agreed 
to and adhered to in the conduct of the 
meeting. 

Just as objectionable as ‘‘no procedure 
at all” is “procedure governed by complex 
and encyclopedic rules” which confuse the 
ordinary layman and prevent his active 
participation in the meeting. The purpose 


. of this section is to present a simple and 


easily understood procedure which can be 
followed by all members. Its arrangement 
reveals the contents at a glance. The mem- 
ber who has it before him at the meeting 
may turn to any subject without loss of 
time or embarrassment. 

The experienced board member says 
the “right thing” at the “right time.” The 
beginner, unfamiliar with procedure, hesi- 
tates and flounders. Following some such 
procedure as suggested here will assure a 
dignified and an effective meeting. In gen- 
eral, it may be said that it is the duty of 
each member of the board of education to 
be informed of his own rights and duties 
and to respect the rights and duties of the 
other members in the conduct of the 
meeting. 

The procedure suggested for a board 
of education is considered step by step: 


A. Preliminaries to the Meeting 
1. Call to Order — When members of 
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the board are assembled and the appointed 
time has arrived, the president of the 
board calls the meeting to order by saying: 
“Will the meeting please come to order?” 

2. Roll Cali—The secretary of the 
board calls the roll and records the presence 
or absence of members. 

3. Establishment of a Quorum—A 
quorum is necessary to transact business. 
A quorum consists of four members of the 
board, meeting at the designated time and 
place. 

4. Absence of Quorum —JIn case of a 
legally called meeting with a quorum not 
present, a number less than the quorum 
may adjourn the meeting to a later date. 


B. Approval of Minutes of Preceding 
Meeting 

1. Reading of the Minutes — Following 
the establishment of a quorum, the first 
item of business is the reading of the 
minutes of the previous meeting by the 
secretary. 

2. Correcting the Minutes — After the 
minutes are read, the president asks: “Are 
there any corrections or additions to the 
minutes as read?” 


Addressing the Chair 


Any member of the board who wishes to 
make such changes (or to make a state- 
ment), addresses the president and says, 
‘Mr. President.’’ The president recognizes 
the board member (if no one else has the 
right of the floor) by saying: “Mr. Brown.” 
(Using the name of the board member he 
is recognizing.) When this board member 
is thus recognized he makes his suggested 
correction (or statement). 

The president asks: “Are there any ob- 
jections to the alteration of the minutes?”’ 

If there is none, he orders the secretary 
to make the necessary change. 

If there is an objection, the suggested 
change must be presented as a motion. (The 
procedure for a motion is described in 
Sec. C-2.) 

The minutes of the board may be 
amended during the time members are in 
office and before the rights of a third 
party are involved. 

3. Approving the Minutes — When and 
if alterations are completed, the president 
says: “If there are no (other) objections, 
the minutes stand approved as read, or as 
corrected,” and the secretary writes the 
word approved and the date of approval 
at the end of the minutes. 


C. Report of the Superintendent 
Following the approval of the minutes, 


the president calls on the superintendent 
(the chief executive officer), for his report 
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of the unfinished business, new business, 
and communications and petitions. 

The items presented by the superingend- 
ent in this report make up the actual busi- 
ness Of the board meeting. The superin- 
tendent presents one item at a time which 
is dealt with by the board members with 
the president continuing to function as the 
presiding officer. The order of presentation 
is as follows: 

1. Unfinished business. 

2. New business. 

3. Communications and petitions. 


C-1 Unfinished Business 


1. The superintendent calls the atten- 
tion of the board to each item of unfinished 
business left from a previous meeting, and 
makes such comments on each as he may 
wish. If the superintendent is directed by 
the board at a previous meeting to present 
additional data, it is desirable that each 
board member be furnished a typewritten 
copy of such information. 

2. The president presides over the board 
discussion as each particular issue is settled, 
discussed or again postponed in the form 
of a motion. (The procedure for a motion 
is described in Sec. C-2.) 


C-2 New Business 


1. After the board has disposed of “un- 
finished business,” the superintendent then 
presents new business, one item at a time. 

2. General discussion follows the super- 
intendent’s presentation of new business 
with the president acting as the presiding 
officer. 

3. After discussion each item of business 
should be accepted, rejected, or postponed 
through a motion. 


A Motion 

1. Introducing the Motion: Any mem- 
ber of the board may make a motion after 
being recognized by the president (as 
described in Sec. B). The introductory 
statement of a motion is: “Mr. President, I 
move that .. .” 

2. Seconding the Motion: The main 
motion must then be seconded by another 
member of the board who says: “Mr. 
President, I second the motion.” If the 
motion is not seconded, it is lost. 

3. Withdrawing the Motion: After a 
motion is made the maker may change his 
mind about it or wish to prevent action 
upon the motion in order that more urgent 
business be acted upon. In case a member 
desires to withdraw a motion, he says: “Mr. 
President, I ask permission to withdraw 
my motion. . . .” Ordinarily the request 
need not be seconded. The president then 
puts the request to a vote. 
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4. Discussing the Motion: After a mo- 
tion is made and seconded, the president 
says: “You have heard the motion which 
has been seconded. Is there any discus- 
sion?” Discussion may follow. Each mem- 
ber who wishes to take part in the dis- 
cussion must be recognized by the chair 
before he participates in the discussion. 

5. Amending the Motion: When it is 
necéssary to amend a motion, the amend- 
ment is presented and seconded in the 
same way as the original motion. The 
amendment of a motion may be made in 
any of the following four ways or forms: 

a) Addition — When a member wishes 
to add to a motion he says: “Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move the motion be amended by 
adding (or inserting) the words...” 

6b) Elimination — When a member 
wishes to eliminate some part of a motion, 
he says: “Mr. President, I move the mo- 
tion be amended by striking out the words 

”? 

c) Substitution — When a member 
wishes to substitute one or more words 
for words already in the motion he says: 
“Mr. President, I move that the motion 
be amended by substituting the word .. . 
for the word .. .” 

d) Division — When a member wishes 
to divide the original motion into two 
or more motions, he says: “Mr. President, 
I move that the motion be divided and 
that the board consider first . . . and sec- 
ae. cs 

6. Tabling the Motion: The purpose of 
this motion is to delay action on a question 
until some future time, either in the same 
meeting or some future meeting. When a 
member wishes to table a motion, he says: 
“Mr. President, I move to lay on the table 
a motion to . . .” To remove the motion 
from the table at some later time, a mem- 
ber says: “Mr. President, I move to take 
from the table the motion . . .” 

7. Voting on the Motion: After the dis- 
cussion on the motion seems to be finished, 
the president says: “Are you ready for 
the question?” If this question receives a 
general chorus of “Question” and no one 
rises to speak, the president concludes con- 
sideration of the motion by “putting the 
question.”” When he “puts the question,” 
he repeats the motion (or asks the secretary 
to read it) by saying — “The question is 
whether the board wishes to adopt the 
motion that .. .” After the question has 
been stated, the president says: “You have 
heard the question. Those who favor the 
motion answer Ayc, those against the mo- 
tion Nay, as the roll is called.” The sec- 
retary then calls the roll and records by 
name the individual votes on the motion, 
for the minutes. 

8. Reconsidering the Motion: It is some- 
times necessary to reconsider an action 
taken at a former board meeting. If this is 
desirable the form of the motion is: “Mr. 
President, I move to reconsider the action 
of . . . taken at the meeting of .. .” (See 
amending the minutes under Sec. B, “Ad- 
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dressing the Chair.” The minutes of the 
board may be amended during the time 
members are in office and before the rights 
of a third party are involved.) 


C-3 Communications and Petitions 


1. After the board has disposed of “‘new 
business,” the superintendent then presents 
any communications or petitions that have 
been received by him. 

2. All communications and petitions to 
the board should be sent to the superintend- 
ent for presentation to the board. 

3. Any discussion or action by the 
board on such items should be conducted 
in the same manner as described under 
“new business” (see Sec. C-2). 


D. Miscellaneous 


At this time the president calls for any 
matters that do not properly fall within 
the scope of preceding business, such as 
announcements. These ordinarily are items 
which do not require definite action. 


E. Adjournment 
1. When business is concluded, a mem- 
ber moves to adjourn by saying, “Mr. 
President, I move we adjourn,” or the 


- Photo by Haller from Black Star 


president calls for a motion for adjourn- 
ment. 

2. A motion to adjourn must be made, 
seconded, and put to immediate vote be- 
fore actual adjournment takes place. 

3. The presiding officer must declare the 
meeting adjourned and this fact must be 
recorded by the secretary. 

4. After the meeting is declared ad- 
journed, the meeting is officially closed, 
and no business can be conducted until the 
next meeting of the board. 

5. Three special rules apply to the mo- 
tion for adjournment: 

a) It may not interrupt a speaker or 
the process of voting on a motion but it is 
in order at any other time. 

b) It is not debatable. 

c) It may not be amended. 

The authors express their sincere appre- 
ciation to the large number of graduate 
students in School Administration at the 
University of Missouri who have assisted 
in the formulation of this Parliamentary 
Procedure. 
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The School Board Learns About — 





Recreation Adapted to Youth’s 


Expressed Interests Irvin T. Simley: 


In an effort to guide the city-wide 
Recreation Advisory Board—made up, 
incidentally, of three members of the city 
council, three members of the board of 
education, and three members chosen by 
this group from the citizenship at large — 
in playing its legitimate part in the round- 
ing out of a comprehensive and well- 
balanced program of winter recreation and 
leisure-time activities for the teen-age 
youth of the community, it was thought 
sensible to find out, as far as possible, in 
what kind of things the youngsters them- 
selves might be interested in. A catalog of 
such interests, if one could be had, could 
help this new organization in answering 
certain important questions. 

First of all, what place should and could 
this special public recreation and leisure- 
time program take in the total recreation 
and leisure-time program of the city? Ob- 
viously, there already existed in the com- 
munity a number of desirable and satisfy- 
ing outlets and opportunities, provided and 
promoted by individuals and private 
groups — the youngsters themselves, the 
parents, the home, the church, the club and 
lodge, the school, the city, the commercial 
establishment like the movie houses and 
other places of entertainment and amuse- 
ment. How could the new Recreation 
Board find gaps, omissions, and weaknesses 
in the more or less haphazard and unco- 
ordinated existing activities, and how could 
it dovetail any new activities into the 
already existing program? How could it, 
while broadening the program and opening 
up new outlets protect the rights and inter- 
ests of the agencies that already were func- 
tioning, particularly the home, the church, 
and certain other institutions and organi- 
zations of recognized and _ indisputable 
benefit in good society? 


What Youngsters Want in Recreation 
and Leisure-Time Activities 


After analyzing various possibilities and 
methods of procedure, a mimeographed 
questionnaire was prepared by the recrea- 
tion director and the superintendent of 
schools, who is an advisory member of the 
Recreation Board, to be distributed among 
pupils in school from grades 7 through 12, 
that is, to pupils of the ages of approxi- 
mately 12 to 18. Since it was felt that 
anonymous reports would probably be 
more straightforward and _ honest, sig- 
natures were omitted from returns. There 
was, however, a check list to indicate sex, 
grade in school, and age of each respond- 
ent. Care was taken in administering the 
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questionnaire so as not to distort in any 
way the attitude of any pupil. 

As will be seen, the questionnaire was 
divided into four parts: 

I. How Well do You Like the Follow- 
ing Ways of Spending Winter Evenings? 
Under this heading were listed 25 different 
activities that were assumed to cover rea- 
sonably well the field of possibilities. Any 
one of three answers could be checked: 
(1) Like it very much. (2) Like it “just 
fair.” (3) Don’t care for it. 

Il. How Would You Spend Evenings 
in Month? Under this heading the previous 
activities were grouped under 12 types 
with an opportunity to write in other 
types. The question was how many of the 
thirty evenings each month would the 
pupil like to spend on each type. 

III. What Are Your Principal Inter- 
ests? Under this heading it was requested 
that types of leisure-time activity be 
ranked, the first six choices to be listed in 
order. 

IV. What Are Your Hobbies, If Any? 
This heading provided for strictly free list- 
ing without any suggestion or guide what- 
soever. 

The Questionnaire 


Below is the complete questionnaire. 
Notice the breakup and the fact that an 
effort has been made to be fair all around 
and to cover the ground in a down-to-earth 
manner. 


SOUTH ST. PAUL RECREATION DEPARTMENT 
WINTER LEISURE-TIME SURVEY 


The Recreation Association of South St. Paul 
is interested in helping you to work out a worth- 
while winter evening leisure-time program which 
will contribute to your happiness and contentment 
and build for a good family and community life. 

To help in this undertaking you are asked to 
fill out the following questionnaire which is built 
in four parts. 

South St. Paul Recreation Committee 


* * * 
Check the following: 
BO ccwei fee oo ree ee 
(You néed not sign your name.) 
+ . * 


1. How Well Do You Like the Following Ways of 
Spending Winter Evenings?* 
Stay home with family — Listen to radio, read, 
study, pencticn wmneie; GRE. sek as ok co 2 0s FURS 
Stay home and have friends in................ 
Spend evening at some friend’s home........... 
Spend evening on street corner or in “hang-out”’. . 
Pabeng GE GH. 6g ov ckabidiiee dieses tececs 
Attend meeting of scout troop................. 
Attend meeting of club or society.............. 
Piny tm DORE OF-OTERONIER. ook cc ts sce cdccanads 
Practice for or present play 
Sing in choir or chorus 
Go to a dance 


*Three columns were provided for checking. Children 
were asked to check one only: (1) Like very much; 
(2) Like “just fair’; (3) Don’t care for. 
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Go to.a party of boys and girls................ 
Go to a party of boys only or girls only 
UD a, SEV PPO TE: Ope tS eRe fe 
ke . Re Oye Po ee ee ae 
Play or practice basketball 
Attend basketball game 
0 SR ls bio cnecs ccnndudeccavskensn annie 
Go roller skating 
| EN Ports PoP ete ee ne ae 
Go tobogganing or hiking 
Go bowling 
i Pree ee ee Sh ae 
Do Red Cross or other war work 
Follow some hobby 


ee ee | 
eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


ee 


ee) 


«+ ob/da eine a'eee baba eae aL ee (Other) 
0 s0k'nbaede Pee mes dS od OES (Other) 


ll. How Would You Spend Evenings in Month? 


There are only 30 evenings in each month. 
How would you spend them if you were free to 
spend them as you liked? Put down the number 
of evenings each month after each type of 
activity, and be sure your total equals 30: 

1. Spend evening at home with family in read- 
ing, listening to the radio, doing chores, 
tinkering with hobby, studying, and just 
eee es eT YTTi Tee 

. Be home but have some friends over........ 
. Go to some friend’s home...............+.+ 
. Go to some meeting in your church 
« Go te aamei WRROTRIL Ys dead ice skank os 00s dda 

. Go to some meeting of a club, a lodge, 

a society 


Ant wnr 


eee eee eee eee ee ee ee ee | 


7. Attend a movie or show 
8S. GS. BG ce Rio ee cA west Ges 
9. Attend a basketball game 
10. Practice or play basketball 
11. Play around OUtGOOrS. . 22... 2ceccet%etoccds 
12. Go skating, skiing, tobogganing, hiking, or 
taking part in other outdoor sports....... 
13. Do something else. Name it 
14. Total 


ee ee ee ee) 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee | 


ill. What Are Your Principal Interests? 


What are your principal interests? List your 
first six choices by putting (1) before your first 
or greatest interest, (2) before your second 
greatest, (3) before your next, and so on until 
you have listed the six types liked best: 


rg ae Athletics 

abe eee Cards 

ee Pe Church 

We ye Dancing 

aoe fee Making things with your hands 
sec kehs Po weldnbeeicdanid (What?) 
OPT EE spe ee ete i (What?) 
WT ATS Se ke (What?) 

i veiewed Movies and shows 

babe Gael Music 

oe Outdoor activities 

i bs bee Reading 

‘Ss spis Scouting 

nia Study 

id do oleae Writing — Letters, stories, com- 

positions 

cd paaeewas 208 b0eeaeeee (What?) 
Soe teas SA eee (What?) 


eR eee 
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A pet show proved to be one of the most popular of the summer 
recreation features. 


The number of pupils expressing their 
views were as follows: 


High school boys............. 315 
High school girls.............. 380 
Seventh- and 8th-grade boys.... 163 
Seventh- and 8th-grade girls.... 193 


High School Boys’ Interests 


Of the 315 high-school boys, more than 
50 per cent liked the following activities 
very much: ice skating, playing or prac- 
ticing basketball, attending movies, attend- 
ing basketball games. One hundred twenty- 
seven out of the total number liked to 
spend the evening at home with the family, 
and 120 liked to stay home and have 
friends in; 63 did not care to stay home 
evenings; only 32 did not care to stay 
home and have friends in. One hundred 
thirty-five did not care to spend evenings 
on street corners or in “hangout”; 74 did. 
One hundred ten did not care to attend 
church affairs, while 56 did, and 126 liked 
them “just fair.” Only 93 liked very much 
to dance; 112 did not enjoy it. Only 31 
liked very much to practice for or present 
plays, while 140 did not care for dramat- 
ics; only 36 cared for clubs and societies 
while 236 did not care for them; only 28 
continued their interest in Scouting while 
220 did not. Music, parties — mixed or 
stag — reading at the library did not have 
much appeal. 

In terms of time distribution, playing or 
practicing basketball took first place 
among these high-school boys with an 
average allotment of 4.3 evenings a month; 
attending movies came next with 3.9 eve- 
nings; outdoor sports of various kinds 
third with 3.7 evenings; attending basket- 
ball games fourth with 3.6 evenings; play- 
ing around out-of-doors fifth with 3.1 eve- 
nings; and staying home with family sixth 
with 2.0 evenings. Attending meetings of 
club, lodge, or society came at the bottom 


with an average of only .4 of an evening a 
month. Going to some church affair was 
given an average of 1.8 evenings. 

In terms of popularity, athletics came in 
an easy first; movies and shows, second; 
outdoor activities, third; making things 
with one’s hands, fourth; dancing, fifth; 
church and cards tied for sixth. Hobbies 
varied so much that no classification could 
be made. 


High School Girls’ Interests 

Of the 380 high school girls over half 
of them like the following activities very 
much, arranged in the order of choice: 
movies, ice skating, parties (note) “for 
girls only,” attending basketball games, 
Red Cross and other war work, toboggan- 
ing or hiking, skiing, mixed parties for 
boys and girls, staying home and having 
friends in, dancing, roller skating, and at- 
tending church affairs. Other activities of 
high popularity were miscellaneous per- 
sonal hobbies, spending evenings at some 
friend’s home, participating in dramatics 
and music, playing basketball, and spend- 
ing evenings at home. Only 8 did not care 
for movies, 11 did not like Red Cross and 
other war work, 12 did not care for parties 
for boys and girls, 14 for spending evenings 
at some friend’s home, 18 for staying home 
and having friends in or going to parties 
for girls only, 24 for spending the evening 
at home with family. There were two 
things on which the high-school girls 
agreed — they did not like Scout meetings 
or spending evenings on a street corner or 
in a “hangout.” 

In terms of time allocation, the high- 
school girls ranked movies first and gave 
it an average of 4.2 evenings per month; 
attending dances came second with an 
average of 3.8 evenings; staying home 
third with 3.2 evenings; outdoor sports 
fourth with 2.4 evenings; going to friend’s 
home and playing around out-of-doors 
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were fifth and sixth with 2.3 evenings each, 
Attending meetings in church, by the way, 
was given an average of 1.5 evenings a 
month. 

In terms of principal interests, movies 
and shows came first with dancing and 
athletics close seconds. Outdoor activities 
came fourth, music fifth, and church sixth. 
Scouting, study, and cards were at the 
bottom of the list. Hobbies were too 
diversified to be classified. 


Younger Boys’ Interests 

Of the younger boys, those of seventh 
and eighth grades, over half liked the fol- 
lowing very much, listed in the order of 
popularity: movies, skiing, attending 
basketball games, playing or practicing 
basketball, ice skating, doing Red Cross or 
other war work, tinkering with a hobby; 
tobogganing or hiking. Of the hobbies, 
building model airplanes and collecting 
were very popular. Approximately half of 
these boys liked roller skating, staying 
home and having friends in, bowling, 
spending evenings at some friend’s house. 
There were some things these boys did not 
care for. Only one liked to dance. Four 
liked it “just fair.” All the rest did not 
care for it. They did not have much inter- 
est either in dramatics or music, though 
playing in a band or orchestra was slightly 
more popular than singing in a choir or 
chorus or taking part in a play. Aside from 
the above “didn’t-care-fors,”’ over half the 
boys did not care for any of the following: 
reading in the library, spending evenings 
on a street corner or in a “hangout” though 
43 liked it very much and 28 thought it 
fair. Nor did they care for attending meet- 
ings of club or society, or for going to 
parties for boys only, or for attending 
church affairs. 

In terms of time allocation, movies 
ranked first with an average of 6.2 eve- 
nings a month; attending basketball games 
second with 3.8; playing around out-of- 
doors third with 3.5; playing or practicing 
basketball fourth with 3.4; outdoor sports 
fifth with 3.1; and, strangely enough, going 
to some friend’s home or staying home 
with the family sixth. Again dancing was 
out. 

In terms of principal interest, athletics 
ranked an easy first; out-of-doors activi- 
ties, second; movies and shows, third; 
making things with the hands, fourth; 
scouting, fifth; and church, sixth. Activi- 
ties of a school nature came at the bottom 
of the list —writing, studying, reading, 
and that sort of thing. 


Younger Girls’ Interests 


Among the 193 younger girls, seventh 
and eighth graders, more than half liked 
very much the following type of thing, 
listed in the order of popularity: movies, 
parties for boys and girls, ice skating, 
tobogganing or hiking, staying home and 
having friends in, roller skating, parties 
for girls only, skiing, attending basketball 
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games, doing Red Cross and other war 
work. Approximately half of them liked to 
attend church affairs and to sing in a 
choir or chorus. Among the activities liked 
the least came spending the evening on a 
street corner or in a “hangout.” Yet, 18 
girls liked it very much and 22 liked it 
“just fair.” There were only six who didn’t 
care to stay home evenings with the family. 

In terms of time allocation, spending 
evenings at home came first with an aver- 
age of 6.5 evenings a month, outdoor sports 
second with 5.8 evenings, movies third with 
4.5, playing around out-of-doors fourth 
with 3.7, staying home but having friends 
in fifth with 3.4, and going to some friend’s 
house sixth with 3.2. 

Principal interests of these younger girls 
ranked as follows: athletics, outdoor activi- 
ties, movies and shows, dancing, church, 
music. 


General Conclusion 


There are a number of general observa- 
tions or conclusions that may be drawn 
from this study. 

1. All recreation and leisure-time activ- 
ity should not be of the formal and highly 
organized type. Much of it should be in- 
formal, free, and unorganized. 

2. No public recreation board should 
consider it as its responsibility to take over 
all recreation or leisure-time activity of a 
community. First of all, it should co-oper- 
ate with and help strengthen the already 
existing agencies and institutions doing 
good work. Aside from this type of co- 
operation and encouragement, primarily 
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its job is partly one of articulation and 
co-ordination, partly one of specialization 
in. promoting desirable projects which 
otherwise are neglected, and partly of 
helping to fill gaps and educate the public 
as to its significant obligations. For in- 
stance, if there are no skating rinks, tobog- 
gan slides, or the like, it can help to 
awaken the community to the need for 
this type of facility. The same may be said 
of swimming places and parks for summer 
activities. 

3. The youngsters themselves recognize 
the home as a place for diving. The parents 
should be waked up to this fact. The good 
home is after all the best and the most 
inviting outlet for recreation and leisure- 
time activity. There is large opportunity 
for a recreation board to educate the chil- 
dren and parents back to the home instead 
of away from it. 

4. The youngsters also recognize the 
place of the church and its activities. This 
should be an encouragement to churches 
and pastors to extend their efforts. 

5. The school evidently is on the right 
track in promoting, as it does, such extra- 
curricular activities as athletics and music. 

6. Encouragement of youth in the de- 
velopment and pursuit of some hobby is 
worth-while effort for everyone having any- 
thing to do with boys and girls. 

7. In promoting and expanding the 
youth program of recreation and leisure- 
time activity, a survey of the interests of 
the folks to be served can and should be 
made and the results of the survey taken 
into account in setting up the program. 


Teaching Foreign Languages 


The success of the Army and Navy pro- 
grams of foreign language teaching provides 
a valuable suggestion for the modification 
of high school and college courses in this 
field. While it is true that the high school 
cannot adopt the Army method, it is also 
true that some of the underlying theories of 
the military program deserve to be consid- 
ered in adjusting the language program after 
the war. The present vogue of simply teach- 
ing children to read some good literature 
will hardly serve the purpose of really famil- 
iarizing children with the language and of 
giving them a usable mastery. In the Yale 
Review Dr. Leonard Bloomfield well re- 
marks: 

To persons who have never spoken the language, 
the written literature presents a pitfall. With the 
aid of a grammar and a dictionary, one can puzzle 
out a text, “translating” each word or phrase by 
an English equivalent, and obtaining a discourse 
which lacks the color and distorts the lines of the 
original. Bare facts can be reached in this kind 
of reading; the worker in any branch of science 
gets the gist of foreign books and _ periodicals. 
Poetry, drama, fiction, philosophy, and history 
cannot be grasped in this way. “Reading” them 
by piecing together English words from grammar 


and glossary yields but small return for much 
labor. 


How difficult it is to understand, beyond the 
measure of a mere crude translation, the liter- 
ature of a language in which one has not lived, 
appears plainly in the case of our written heritage 
from ancient Greece and Rome. Here are cultures 
very close to our own, and indeed, to a large 
extent, earlier stages of our own; yet, after 
centuries of scholarship, few of us but lifelong 
students of classical philology can appreciate what 
we read. Even the professed philologian, with his 
library of apparatus, is never quite satisfied with 
what he grasps. If he could but go and live for 
a while in Ancient Athens or Rome, upon his 
return he would rank above all masters of 
his craft. ... 

We are accustomed to take a superficial view 
of human societies and of the languages in which 
they have their being. The words of different 
languages are not just externally different labels 
for the same things; they apply to different 
ranges of objects and events. The differences are 
subtle and extend to flavor and connotation. 
Unlike the native child, whose linguistic experience 
registers on a blank slate, the learner of a foreign 
language errs constantly through the pre- 
possessions of his own language. Few ever become 
perfect; to the extent that one does, it is by 
living experience. The quintessence of meaning 
and its most delicate variations are drawn upon 
in literature, the artistic use of words. 


The language teaching does not carry 
over into life because, as Dr. Bloomfield 
remarks, 
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DR. ARTHUR DONDINEAU HEADS DETROIT 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

The board of education of Detroit, Mich., has elected 
Dr. Arthur Dondineau as superintendent of schools, to 
succeed the late Warren E. Bow. He will begin a three- 
year term of directing the city’s schools, at a yearly 
salary of $15,000. 

Dr. Dondineau who has held the position of assistant 
superintendent of schools since 1941, had been serving 
as acting superintendent since the death of Dr. Bow. 

He began his educational career as a teacher and 
principal in Kalkaska, Mich., serving there from 1909 
to 1911. Im 1911 he was elected principal of the high 
school at Hart, Mich., and in 1915 was made superin- 
tendent; he was superintendent in Grand Haven from 
1916 to 1921. 

In 1921, Dr. Dondineau went to Detroit as supervisor 
of the department of social studies, and in 1924-25 
he served as assistant director of instruction, He was 
associate dean of Teachers College from 1925 to 1928, 
and supervising director of instruction from 1928 to 
1933. From 1933 to 1941 he was supervising director 
of special education, and in 1941 was appointed assistant 
superintendent. He was made first assistant in 1942, 
where he served as director of the psychological clinic, 
director of staff, and controller of educational expenditures. 

He is the author of several school textbooks, is co- 
author of one Our State of Michigan, has produced 
numerous workbooks and civics manuals and has prepared 
articles for professional journals. 

Dr. Dondineau, a graduate of Central State Teachers 
College, Mt. Pleasant, Mich., received his B.A. and M.A. 
degrees from Michigan University and later completed 
graduate work at Michigan, Chicago, Wayne and Harvard. 





the two, three, or four years of French, Ger- 
man, or Spanish in high school and perhaps a 
few more in college produce no sensible result. 
The alumnus neither speaks nor understands his 
foreign language; he has learned to decode short 
stories and novels by thumbing a glossary, but 
a wise instinct leads him to drop this occupation 
as soon as he has completed his course of study. 
It would be of little interest here to describe 
the reasons for this failure. What we know about 
language has been learned since the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, but our schools still 
adhere to the traditions of an earlier time. The 
fault lies not with the teachers but in their train- 
ing and direction, which is entirely in the hands 
of educationists and professors of literature. 

onsenesnapeanaae daMnatoabhioa 

® Eruis F. Nantz, of Guthrie, Okla., has accepted the 
superintendency at Hominy. 

> L. A. Mirts, of Midlothian, Tex., has accepted the 
superintendency at Electra 

> Mrs. Leta Rutiepce has been re-elected as superin- 
tendent of schools at Sharpsburg, Iowa. 

® Craupe R. Dye, formerly superintendent of schools 
at Fredonia, N. Y., has resigned to take over the pastorate 
of the Congregational Church in Portland. 





They Did a Good Job — 


Federal-State Co-operation in the 
WRA School Program N. E.Viles, Ph.D: 


During recent years much attention has 
been given to the co-ordination of federal, 
state, and local governmental activities. Some 
studies have been made on desirable relation- 
ships and the Federal Council on Inter- 
Governmental Relations has initiated several 
experiments looking toward a more harmoni- 
ous blending of the powers and interests of 
the federal, state, and local governments in 
solving their common problems. The War 
Relocation Authority educational program 
also provides an illustration of federal, state, 
local co-operation in the organization and 
operation of public-school programs. 

This agency, usually referred to as the 
WRA, was established by Executive Order 
9102, March 18, 1942, to care for the alien 
Japanese and American citizens of Japanese 
ancestry who were evacuated under military 
order from the Western Coastal Area and 
who were subsequently moved to “assembly 
centers.” As soon as feasible the evacuees 
were transferred from the army assembly 
centers to relocation centers and placed under 
the charge of the WRA. This agency was 
instructed to provide for the needs of the 
evacuees in such manner as might be 
appropriate. 

There were ten of these relocation centers 
located in the states of Arkansas, Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Utah, and Wyo- 
ming. Most of these ten centers were located 
in semi-isolated parts of the states or in areas 
where the states did not have educational 





“Head of Education Section, War Relocation Authority, 
Washington, D. C. 





The young Japanese mothers were truly American in their interest in the 
progress of their children. They brought the smallest children to the 
school and called for them, and they frequently visited the classrooms. 


facilities to care for the additional school en- 
rollments. These states were not obligated to 
finance the educational programs in the relo- 
cation centers. The population brought to 
these ten centers included about 27,700 
school-age children and approximately 2500 
more who became old enough to enter the 
elementary grades during the life of the 





The industrial arts classes reflected the best practice in providing related 
information concerning wood, metals, and other materials of industry. 
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camps. During the evacuation period these 
children, American citizens by birth, had been 
promised and under our national pattern they 
were entitled to the opportunity to make 
normal educational progress during the time 
they were detained in government camps. 


Reasons for Center Schools 

The evacuation followed by the WRA relo- 
cation program created certain educational 
problems that could not be considered either 
state or local district obligations. Nearly all 
of the pupils had been removed from their 
home schools during the spring semester of 
1942, and most of them were not able to 
re-enter school until late in the fall semester. 
All had lost school time, many had broken 
or fractional credits, and some needed special 
help in overcoming the shock of evacuation. 
It also seemed desirable to provide a school 
program that would prepare for reabsorption 
into normal community life outside the West 
Coast area and for re-entrance into outside 
schools with a minimum loss of time or 
scholastic standing. Because of these condi- 
tions it was necessary to establish WRA 
operated schools at the relocation centers. 

It was anticipated that the center families 
would relocate in various parts of the country 
and that the pupils should be prepared to 
enter schools in any part of the United States. 
This made it necessary for the center schools 
to meet standards acceptable to the various 
states. However, the Federal Government had 
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no established code of school standards or 
plans for school accreditation. The various 
states do have established systems of state 
school accreditation and by mutual agreement 
or understanding permit interstate transfer of 
pupil credits without loss for state accredited 
schools. However, the states where the center 
schools were located were not legally obligated 
to supervise or to accredit the center schools. 
In order to overcome some of these diffi- 
culties the War Relocation Authority, with 
the assistance and co-operation of the United 
States Office of Education negotiated a Memo- 
randum of Understanding with the states 
affected relative to the operation of the center 
schools. Under this agreement, which was 
approved by the United States Commissioner 
of Education, it was understood that although 
education is normally a state and local obli- 
gation the nature of the centers made it 
desirable that the WRA operate the schools, 
but with the advice and co-operation of state 
and local school officials. The WRA was to 
assume all financial obligations. Teachers to 
be selected were to qualify under acceptable 
state standards. The state department of edu- 
cation was to advise the center schools on 
standards to be met, the curriculum, and on 
the facilities needed for an approved program. 
The WRA was to select a center school super- 
intendent approved by the state department. 
The WRA was also to appoint a state board 
of consultants from a list recommended by 
the state department. The WRA agreed to 
establish and maintain a system of pupil and 
other school records comparable to those 
maintained by other school districts. 


Basis of State and Federal Co-operation 

Many of the principal features of these 
memoranda of agreement were incorporated 
into the WRA manual and handbooks of in- 
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At the Granada Center older Japanese girls joined the caucasian girls 
from a neighboring Y.W.C.A. camp in helping neighboring farmers with 
their crops. 


struction for the center project and school 
officials. Some of these instructions were: 

The WRA should, in so far as possible, consult 
and seek the co-operation of local, state, federal, 
and other educational organizations. . . . The 
WRA should consult the State Department of 
Education and/or other educational leaders in the 
selection of key personnel, in determining school 
standards, teacher qualification requirements, and 
curricular content and organization.’ 

The center schools will depend on the State 


1WRA Manual Education 30.3.2 
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Except for the temporary character of the buildings the Granada Reloca- 
tion Center library was as well provided with books, magazines, and 


other reading materials as the best city high school library. 





Department of Education and/or state accrediting 
agency for official recognition and accreditation 
of the schools. The center school officials should 
make an effort to . . Maintain satisfactory 
working: relationships with these agencies, with 
State educational organizations and teacher in- 
stitutions, and should seek from such agencies 
any assistance needed in adapting the center 
schools to the state program.* 

The WRA schools shall meet the local State 
requirements in . . . teacher qualifications, courses 
of study, and graduation from elementary and 
high schools, and will provide the usual courses 
needed for admission to local State colleges and 
universities. The WRA schools shall . . . conform 
to State requirements for attendance.* 

The WRA shall seek the advice and assistance 
of the United States Office of Education in de- 
veloping the educational program.” 

The center schools were also instructed to 
promote the development of satisfactory 
working relationships with neighboring schools 
and with other state organizations. 

Satisfactory working relations with neighboring 
schools through visitation, inter-school exhibits, 
and contests may be used to provide outside con- 
tacts of value to the pupils. School officials should 
, . make judicious use of the opportunities 
offered.” 

In six of the seven states where centers 
were located the state department of educa- 
tion recommended and the WRA appointed 
a five member lay and professional board of 
consultants for the center schools. The mem- 
bers of these boards served without pay but 
were reimbursed for expenses. They visited 
the center schools once or twice each year 
and served as advisers to the center officials 
on the school program and its relation to the 
state program. 

In general the program of federal, state, 
and local co-operation was carried out with- 


*WRA Handbook — Education 30.3.2B. 
°3WRA Manual — Education 30.3.3. 
‘WRA Manual — Education 30 .3.2C. 
SWRA Handbook — Education 30.3.2E. 
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out serious difficulties. Some minor problems 
were encountered, such as an accusation by 
a neighboring district that the WRA center 
was stealing its teachers, or a distorted rumor, 
given some newspaper publicity, that the 
WRA was spending excessive sums for school 
housing facilities. In nearly all cases these 
difficulties were settled without impairing the 
local working relationships. 


‘Excellent Results of Co-operation 

Representatives of the state department of 
education, the state university, or other 
accrediting agency visited the centers to eval- 
uate the schools. If instances where more 
equipment or other changes were needed they 
so advised and returned for a later evaluation. 
Of the 13 high schools all, except one in a 
segregation center, were fully accredited by 
the state. This state accreditation proved 
valuable to relocating students. Parents were 
less reluctant to move to new and, to them, 
strange communities when they felt that their 
children would not be retarded in the schools. 
At the time of this writing* about 40 per cent 
of the WRA pupils have left the center to 
enter schools and- colleges in the various 
states. There have been few difficulties in 


_enrolling and almost no losses of school credit. 


State departments of education co-operated 
in developing satisfactory programs of study 
and in various other problems that arose. In 
several cases the states financed and operated, 
in co-operation with the center schools, Out- 


*August, 1945. 


of-School Youth and Adult, Food-Production 
War Training, and other training programs 
on the centers. State school officials visited 
the center schools several times and consulted 
frequently with WRA officials on federal- 
state-local relationships. 

In most cases the WRA selected center 
school superintendents who had been recom- 
mended and/or approved by the state school 
officials. In a majority of the centers elemen- 
tary and secondary principals were also local 
people. Knowing the state school program 
these people were able to help adapt the 
center schools to the state pattern. A few 
local teachers were employed but in general 
the WRA refrained from employing local 
teachers where such employment would create 
a teacher shortage in the local schools. The 
WRA also set up school and record systems 
comparable to those in neighboring state 
schools, and attempted to provide for the 
state officials essential information on center- 
school activities. 

Center-school relationships with neighboring 
schools and with outside organizations were 
excellent. Although center regulations and 
travel restrictions limited travel, there were 
many wholesome contacts between the center 
and outside schools. Center-school softball, 
basketball, and other teams competed with 
neighboring teams. Agriculture classes partici- 
pated in local and county judging contests. 
Some center-school plays and programs 
were repeated in neighboring communities on 
request. Center students were invited to par- 
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ticipate in local and district Campfire, and 
other group meetings. Most of the center 
high schools were authorized to establish 
chapters of the National Honor Society and 
other state and national organizations. Some 
of the center PTA units affiliated with the 
state or national organization. 


Real American Schools 

In all of the states, except one, the state 
board of consultants took an active interest 
in the schools. They were able to contribute 
to the center program and to promote a better 
understanding with the schools of the state, 
Center teachers and school officials partici- 
pated in state and district professional meet- 
ings. In some cases district meetings were 
held on the centers. As the center schools 
closed superintendents from neighboring and 
other schools came to the centers seeking 
teachers. In most instances positions were 
more numerous than applicants. 

As the WRA schools close the third and 
last year of the program it is evident that 
the planned federal-state-local co-operative 
plan brought most of the results anticipated. 
Although the center schools were financed and 
operated by a federal agency, they were 
essentially units of the state program. There 
were few difficulties. Other than having an 
enrollment of a different racial group, operat- 
ing behind guarded barbed-wire fences, and 
being housed in temporary buildings there 
was little to distinguish the center schools 
from those in neighboring communities. 


Need for a Single State Educational Authority 


The structure of the educational organization 
in the 48 states is amazingly complex and 
somewhat confusing. Essentially a state func- 
tion, the organization and administration of 
education is handled in the various states in 
numerous ways. Educational authority, on the 
state level, is delegated from one to a dozen 
or more agencies, generally boards of educa- 
tion or board of trustees for various institu- 
tions. 

Every state provides some type of machin- 
ery for the organization and administration of 
the educational process. In general, the con- 
stitution or the legislature has created a state 
board of education to which has been dele- 
gated the responsibility for administering the 
public schools, exclusive of higher education. 
State boards of education generally have an 
executive officer who is the chief state school 
officer. He is generally known as the state 
superintendent of public instruction or the 
commissioner of education. His professional 
staff, in turn, constitutes the state department 





1Director, Division of Administration, Arkansas State 
Department of Education. 


Cra wford Greene! 


of education. Altogether this group constitutes 
the state central educational authority. 

The history of public education shows that 
much of the responsibility for administering 
education has grown by the accretion process 
with a separate agency created to handle any 
additional function which has been added. 

Only four of the states—Florida, Idaho, 
Montana, and New York—have vested the 
authority for directing the entire educational 
process in a single board. In the other states 
two or more boards have delegated jurisdic- 
tion over phases of education. All states have 
boards charged with jurisdiction over voca- 
tional education; 39 states have boards with 
jurisdiction over public elementary and secon- 
dary schools, 32 of these being the same board 
that has jurisdiction over vocational educa- 
tion. As for higher education, the number of 
boards range from one to a board for each 
institution which in some instances exceeds 
ten. 

In recent years there has developed a grow- 
ing recognition of the need for a single educa- 
tional agency to serve as a policy-forming 
board for the entire educational program for 


the state. Various leaders in education as well 
as groups have emphasized this need. 

For example, a- national conference held in 
Washington in March, 1944, on prospective 
educational programs calling for federal and 
state co-operation and attended by representa- 
tives of 31 educational associations and in- 
terested organizations, recommended the es- 
tablishment of a State Commission for Special 
Federal-State Education Programs where such 
a single authority does not exist. In particular, 
it was emphasized that the Commission be 
responsible for determining state policies under 
which federal surplus wartime equipment will 
be made available to schools and colleges; for 
the general supervision of surveys of need for 
educational plant facilities and of federal funds 
which may be available in this connection; 
and for the general supervision of the state’s 
part of the federally financed training and 
education program for ex-service personnel.” 

President Charles H. Skidmore of the Na- 
tional Council of Chief State School Officers in 


*Education for Victory, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., Vol. 2, No. 18, March 20, 1944, 
pp. 1-4. 
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the December 20, 1944, issue of Education for 
Victory (page 11) said: “We need in every 
state what may be termed a comprehensive 
state board of education which is charged with 
the control and general*administration of all 
public schools and public educational institu- 
tions in the state, and also with fair co-opera- 
tion with private educational institutions.” 

The 1944 Handbook of the Southern States 
Work-Conference on School Administrative 
Problems, Building a Better Southern Region 
Through Education (pages 174-175), states: 
“There should be in each state one board of 
education which should be established by the 
constitution or legislature as the policy-form- 
ing board at the state level for the entire state 
system of education.” 

This same idea was endorsed in the Forty- 
Fourth Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, Part II, “Structural 
Reorganization” (page 126), which suggested, 
“There should be one central educational 
agency responsible for guiding the organization, 
administration, and supervision of all tax 
supported education within the state.” 

The principle of a single agency was fur- 
ther emphasized in the Twenty-Third Year- 
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book of the American Association of School 
Administrators, “Paths to Better Schools” 
(page 206), which stated: “The state board of 
education should be responsible for the total 
educational enterprise in the state and this 
body should be the legal body to deal directly 
with the federal government.” 

Growing recognition of the feasibility of the 
need of a single authority is seen in the rec- 
ommendation of the report of the Alabama 
Survey, Public Education in Alabama, pub- 
lished in the spring of 1945. This survey 
recommends that the state constitution be 
amended to establish a single board of educa- 
tion with authority over all public education 
supported by funds appropriated by the legis- 
lature. 

Since all levels and aspects of education are 
interrelated, a single board serving as the cen- 
tral authority for a state would tend to pro- 
mote these interrelationships and help to bring 
about needed integration in the state educa- 
tional program. It would tend to eliminate 
much of the present competition within the 
system, to provide a better co-ordination of 
activities and to increase the efficiency and ef- 
fectiveness of the various institutions through 
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which the educational prog-am is provided. 

The creation of such an agency within a state 
would not necessarily preclude the idea of a 
subordinate board for higher education in the 
state if such a plan is found desirable. It is 
possible that certain other subordinate boards 
might be provided, but the single state board 
would be responsible for the formulation of 
policies and the co-ordination of activities 
within the entire educational structure. 

Since the departure from the present plan 
would be such a radical step n so..e states, the 
Southern States Work-Conference suggests that 
current needs require the establishment of a 
co-ordinating board to represent all aspects of 
the state system of education in dealing with 
matters that involve the entire state system. 
The disposal of surplus materials, development 
of postwar public building plans, various 
phases of veteran education, and frequency 
modulation for schools represent only a few 
of the many current problems which should 
have co-ordinated action at the state level. 

The development of a single central educa- 
tional agency for the state offers a distinct 
challenge to planners of postwar reconstruc- 
tion! 


Llinois Again Tries to Reorganize 
12,000 School Districts Herbert B. Mulford' 


Under recent legislation by the Illinois 
General Assembly, the 12,000 independent 
school districts of the state are required to 
take action between now and the end of the 
year to see what they can do about district 
reorganization. Realizing that the postwar era 
will bring problems of school administration 
which simply will not be solved without atten- 
tion to this perennial problem, four strong 
groups interested in education obtained per- 
mission from the legislature to set up again 
a machinery which they hope will produce 
reorganization on the basis of “democratic 
self-determination,” rather than by state legis- 
lative fiat or coercion. These groups are the 
Illinois Association of School Boards, the IIli- 
nois Education Association, the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association, and the Association of 
County Superintendents. 


Six Steps in Reorganization 
f The method to be followed calls for 
Six steps: 

State Superintendent Vernon L. Nickell 


appoints a new type of state commission to ° 


counsel and guide on school district organi- 
zation. 


The 102 county superintendents of IIli- 
nois are calling for meetings of all the 
rural and urban school boards of their 
separate counties, at which decisions must 


"Wilmette, Ii] 


be voted on the question of local county 

surveys. 

As the surveys are undertaken, the 
boards of each county so participating in 
the general project must elect county 
survey committees of nine members each. 

Such counties will then study, with the 
aid of the county superintendents, the con- 
dition of education and district organiza- 
‘tion in their respective areas. 

Recommendations by the county com- 
mittees for logical district reorganization 
will then be made to the new state reor- 
ganization commission. 

If that body approves the local recom- 
mendations, there must be elections by 
citizens in the affected school districts at 
which reorganizations will either be ap- 
proved or rejected. 

The General Assembly appropriated $90,000 
for expenses of the state and county groups. 
The members of these groups receive no 
compensation. 

The pattern of this project follows closely 
that adopted four years ago, under which 
17 counties began the studies; 12 carried 
them to the legislative time limitation of 
March 31, 1943. Three sharp distinctions, 
however, were developed in the legislation. 
There was previously no state commission to 
guide and prod the school boards and the 
general public to study their own situations 
The appropriation previously was only $12,- 








500, and any given county could not have 
more than $750 to defray expenses of a year 
or more of work. There also was no provision 
for compulsory elections. Thus previously the 
tentative and final reports of the working 
survey committees could be sidetracked by 
those who feared the bugaboo of orderly con- 
solidation. Also in the interim between the 
two endeavors there has been a change in 
state superintendents; the associated county 
superintendents have awakened to the need 
to aid in guiding the measure and, most im- 
portantly, the associated farmers realize that 
reorganization is essentially a rural problem 
and have been writing excellent pamphlets for 
distribution on the subject of rural inade- 
quacies. 


Why Illinois is Backward 
Illinois has long held the record for back- 
wardness in respect to adequate local school 
administration. Notwithstanding the excel- 
lence of many of its public institutions, the 
state suffers serious!y from these conditions: 

Tts 12,000 school districts make the most 
extravagant record for diffuseness of local 
school gevernment in the nation. 

Of these, nearly 10,000 are one-teacher 
districts, which must rely solely on non- 
administrative county superintendents for 
aid and guidance, whereas the urban dis- 
tricts enjoy the help of trained local super- 
intendents. Since the number of districts 
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ranges from 50 to 250 districts per county, 
the amount of specialized local administra- 
tion-in the one-teacher districts can be 
imagined. In the area around densely 
populated Cook County assistant county 
superintendents have 35 or 40 districts 
each to guide. : 

Of these tiny rural systems 1500 ‘schools 
are now closed for lack of funds and 
teachers. They send their pupils to schools 
of adjacent districts on tuition, but they 
persist as governments to levy taxes. 

Recent national surveys show [Illinois 
school expenses per classroom per year to 
range from $300 to $6,000, according to 
the wealth of the respective districts. This 
nullifies all contention that all children and 
youth of the state receive equal oppor- 
tunities for schooling. 


The net results of all influences are that 
Illinois contributes 9.6 per cent of its adults 
to the national pool of 10,000,000 “functional 
illiterates revealed by the 1940 census, and 
the dropouts from school, especially at the 
high-school entrance level, result in the same 
census showing only 15 per cent of adults as 
graduating from high school.” 

Two marked fears are usually disclosed in 
reorganizational surveys. One is that an un- 
equal load of taxes borne by the farmers will 
be further increased. The other is that reor- 
ganization may take away from small locali- 
ties their local self-government of schools. 
Almost entirely the local citizens overlook the 
idea that reorganization is to broaden the base 
of administration and financial support. One 
complaint by the farmers is that any trend 
toward consolidation with community-centered 
schools would impose further on their children 
urban ideas which might prompt an increase 
in the number of farm children who trek to 
the cities. Already that number exceeds 60 
per cent. With 45 per cent of the population 
living on the farms, this presents a real 
state-wide problem. 


The Evil of Split School Government 

In addition to the rural aspects of this 
new endeavor, there is the problem of over- 
coming the fractional splits of school govern- 
ments within given municipal areas. Notwith- 
standing the widespread professional argu- 
ment for community-centered schools for the 
sake of democratic living in the schools as 
part of the community, scores of natural 
communities have five or six local school 
governments. This is partly an inheritance 
from the days of another century when the 
little red schools taught the three R’s. As 
communities expanded and became munici- 
palities with single municipal governments, 
the school districts retained their original 
“setups.” Moreover, Illinois is notorious for 
splitting the 12 or 14 grades of an integrated 
school system into two sets of governments 
for the sake of doubling taxation. Thus ele- 
mentary and high schools are, with few ex- 
ceptions, governed by separate boards and 
separate administrators. This calls for almost 
extraordinary means to bring about reasonable 
articulation between the grades. 


Public Information a Need 

From the testimony of previous survey 
committees, there will be need for many 
meetings between survey committees and local 
school patrons in order to have adequate 
backing to, put seemingly reasonable recom- 
mendations into practical effect. Many pre- 
vious experiences showed that, although 
organizational sore spots were pointed out 
clearly, the school boards of the larger dis- 
tricts did not wish to appear to be forcing 
the issue to merge smaller adjacent districts 
with them. Similarly, the prospects of possibly 
higher tax rates for the small districts and 
the threat of loss of minor local autonomy 
influenced the boards of the smaller districts 
to stay away from mergers. 

In some cases boards which took in children 
from adjacent less well equipped districts 
found that they were’selling education at less 
than it cost them; some raised their rates of 
tuition. Some boards found that, as increasing 
population brought urban influences into the 
neighborhood of rural schools, the city people 
would break off their territories from the 
rural district and merge with the community- 
centered district. This sometimes prompted 
the little districts to try to compete by build- 
ing new gymnasia or similar facilities. Some- 
times new buildings were badly placed in the 
light of eventual mergers. In some spots re- 
organization which might have been orderly 
became forced. © 

One serious shortcoming in the present en- 
deavor is the absence of publicity which 
might come from the Chicago press if it were 
interested in the public schools of the wide 
area which it serves. The huge overcentralized 
Chicago system provides the most natural 





Safety Poster drawn by George Searle, 

West Tech High School, Cleveland, 

Ohio. This poster is one of a series 

made available to schools through the 

Traffic Engineering and Safety De- 

partment of the American Automobile 
Association. 
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news and commentary in this section of the 
press of the ‘state. The state has no general 
state board of education ‘to foster state-wide 
public relations of the public schools. The 
country press has not had the facilities to 
gather firsthand data on the matters which 
most greatly concern the schools from the 
state point of view. 

Notwithstanding these handicaps, the Gen- 
eral Assembly for 1945 did more for the 
schools in financial aid and in recodifying an 
outmoded school law than many of its prede- 
cessors for many years. The new adventure in 
reorganization, if it does nothing else, should 
reasonably prove the case for ‘democratic 
self-determination.” If this second endeavor 
fails, there will be strong teasons for the 
legislature to force redistricting through fiat. 


* 


WHO IS RUNNING THE SCHOOLS, 
THE MAYOR, OR THE SCHOOL BOARD? 

This question” was recently asked by the 
school administrators of a New England city. 
The school committee had prepared its budget 
and submitted the same to the city council 
for approval. Then the mayor pruned the 
budget by cutting certain items and by strik- 
ing out others, making a total reduction of 
some $50,000. The members of the school 
committee resented the action of the chief 
executive more particularly because he as- 
sumed to determine not only how much 
money should go to the schools, but how the 
school authorities should spend the same. 

The mayor had ignored the Massachusetts 
statute which provides that the school authori- 
ties are in absolute control of the administra- 
tion of the schools. While a city council may 
allocate the amount to be granted for school 
purposes, neither the city council nor the 
mayor can determine the items which shall 
or shall not be embodied in the budget. That 
authority is exclusively vested in the school 
authorities. 

In several of the New England states the 
law provides that the mayor is a member of 
the school board, with the privilege to preside 
at its meetings if he so chooses. Thus, he has 
a voice in the administration of the local 
school system; he may serve in an advisory or 
co-operative capacity or he may assume a 
dictatorial attitude. While the plan to thus 
connect the mayor with the administration of 
school affairs may have been deemed exne- 
dient in the past in that it grants the chief 
executive over-all supervision of the several 
departments of local government, the wisdom 
of this practice may be questioned. 

Years of experience in the field of school 
administration has demonstrated that a board 
of education free from domination by city 
council and mayors, in fact free from all 
local political factors, almost invariably 
renders the most efficient service. There has 
been a growing sentiment in American cities 
that the slogan of the 1890's “Hands off the 
schools” should be commonly accepted. The 
wisdom of this approach on the part of 
municipalities has been amply demonstrated. 
—W.G. B. 


> De. C. A. Weser, formerly at the University of 

Connecticut, has become superintendent of schools at 
Cicero, Ill. Dr. Weber, who has had more than twenty 
years’ experience in public school work, obtained his 
doctorate from Northwestern University 
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School Plante for Postwar Schools 








Maintenance and Postwar Building Problems 
E. E. Niccolls' 


As I am neither an architect nor an 
engineer this discussion will not be an 
attempt to consider from a technical point 
of view the problems of future school con- 
struction or design. It will rather be an 
attempt to call attention to some of the 
problems that confront the school adminis- 
trator especially in congested areas as he 
studies his future school needs. 

The administrator who is in charge of 
school properties must not only face the 
problem of present-day maintenance and 
repair, but must look 5, 10, 15 years into 
the future in order to anticipate and make 
adequate provision for needs that lie just 
ahead. 

For those of us who work in areas that 
have experienced an abnormal growth dur- 
ing the war years, this problem divides it- 
self into three parts: 

Maintenance and repairs and addi- 
tions to present buildings 

2. Construction of new temporary build- 
ings 

3. Postwar planning. This includes new 
construction of a permanent nature as 
well as necessary maintenance which has 
had to be neglected during the war years. 

Every congested area is probably faced 
with problems similar to those of the San 
Francisco schools. In this discussion no 
attempt will be made to tell any district 
how to meet its problems, but it may be 


‘Acting Assistant Superintendent in charge of Physical 
Properties, San Francisco Unified School District, San 
Francisco Calif 





The buildings were set in an asphalt paved area with covered passage- 
ways along the classroom wings. 


of some interest to discuss our own, what 
we have done, and what we are planning 
to do. 

Various official agencies in San Fran- 
cisco estimate that we have had an in- 
crease of population since Pearl Harbor 
of from 100,000 to 150,000. In 1941 the 
San Francisco Unified School District had 
in operation slightly over 100 school plants. 
These ranged in age from 5 to 60 years. 

At the present time more than 40 per 
cent of these school plants are over 25 
years old. Most of the schools were well 
built. During the depression years from 
1930-40 the annual appropriation for 


maintenance and repairs was inadequate 
to keep these buildings in good condition. 
San Francisco is not alone in that experi- 
ence. One does not need to travel far to 
find plenty of examples of the same short- 
sighted philosophy. It is certainly poor 
economy to build a good building and not 
provide for adequate maintenance. Labor 
during that period was plentiful; materials 
were cheap and available. That “economy” 
is costing heavily at the present time. 

It has been necessary to do a great deal 
of maintenance and repair work during the 
past three years. Exterior painting — about 
20 schools a year; new blackboard installa- 





General view of a temporary building in the outskirts of San Francisco. 
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No more cheerful or brightly painted offices could be found than those 
provided in the temporary buildings. Bright yellows and buffs were 
widely used. 


tions —4 schools per year; new roofs; 
heating plants renovated as the need has 
arisen. 

Also a small amount of interior painting 
has been done. We have been able to get 
material to do this work, but the cost has 
been very high. Our bill for maintenance, 
repair, remodeling, and temporary con- 
struction this year will come very close 
to $750,000. 

New flooring and floor covering of a 
satisfactory quality has been unavailable 
for three years. Plumbing material has been 
very scarce and of very poor quality. We 
have done as little as possible. 

With more women going to work there 
has been a sharp demand for increased 
cafeteria service. San Francisco has well- 
equipped cafeterias in junior and senior 
high schools. Elementary cafeteria service 
has been sketchy. At the beginning of the 
war, many of the elementary cafeterias 
were operated by the PTA, but with the 
shortage of help and with food rationing 
one by one these cafeterias were dropped 
in the lap of the school department, until 
only a few of the 22 elementary cafeterias 
are being operated by the PTA at the pres- 
ent time. We have some 50 elementary 
schools without cafeterias and there is an 
increasing demand that these schools be 
served. Some new cafeterias have been 
built, some enlarged, and some are planned 
for construction in the near future. This 
promises to be a big program. We estimate 
that it will cost in the neighborhood of 
$750,000 to provide the necessary addi- 
tions to buildings and equipment to secure 
an adequate cafeteria service. 

The child-care program has added 
heavily to the duties of the Physical Proper- 


ties Division. We operate some 33 child- 


care centers. Part of them operate in spe- 
cially built quarters constructed by the 
Federal Government with federal funds. 
A number of them operate in elementary 
schools. 

The construction of the average elemen- 
tary school does not lend itself well to 
use as a child-care center. Necessary modifi- 
cations to meet these needs are difficult and 
expensive. The units built by the Federal 
Government are satisfactory in design, but 
the construction and materials used have 
been rather inferior and the maintenance 
required has been heavy. This program has 
been expensive to operate. What will hap- 
pen to it after the war, when and if 
federal support is withdrawn? Will this 
program be continued? If so, to what ex- 
tent? How will it be financed? Will some 
federal subsidies be available? These are 
questions which the school administrators, 
the school boards, and the taxpayers will 
have to meet probably sooner than we are 
prepared to answer them. 

The second problem — the construction 
of new temporary school buildings to 
house the children of immigrant workers — 
is one which San Francisco has had to face 
in common with other congested areas. 
This problem at the beginning of the war 
was made much more difficult than was 
necessary by the ruling laid down by 
federal authorities in Washington that no 
new school buildings would be authorized 
in any area until all available schools were 
operated at full. capacity and on a double 
session basis; and further, that all new 
schools be operated on a double session 
basis. 

The school department in San Francisco 
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has refused to operate schools on a double 
session basis. The result was quite a 
struggle which continued over a period of 
nearly two years, but this ruling was finally 
withdrawn and we are getting additional 
buildings. 

We have used two types of temporary 
buildings: 

1. The portable bungalow, or cottage. 
This is a portable type of bungalow 24 by 
40 ft., spaced about 3 ft. apart and the 
intervening space closed by siding giving 
the appearance of one structure. These are 
raised high enough off the ground so that 
skids easily can be inserted under the 
building for moving to another location at 
any time. A covered porch extends the 
whole length of the row of bungalows, 
providing a protected means of access to 
the lavatories. The bungalows are equipped 
with electric lights, floor plugs, and are 
heated by unit gas heaters. These rooms 
are fairly well served with natural light, 
easily heated, and are comfortable and 
fairly adequate classrooms. They are very 
substantial. We have some that have served 
for nearly 20 years in as many as three 
different locations. We are adding to those 
units this summer an administrative unit, 
consisting of a building of the same type 
of construction, that contains a principal’s 
office, a clerk’s office, a teachers’ lunch 
and rest room, a room for the school nurse, 
and a small storage closet. We believe these 
units will be very comfortable and satis- 
factory. They lack, however, cafeteria 
facilities and an assembly room. 

2. The other type of temporary con- 
struction we have used is the prefabricated 
unit. We have built two of these, one of 
which has 14 classrooms and an office unit. 
This has been in operation a year. Due 
to the arched ceiling design and the in- 
creased amount of window space _ these 
rooms have a more attractive interior ap- 
pearance than the bungalow type of con- 
struction. They have about the same 
equipment; that is, unit gas heaters, elec- 
tric lights, floor plugs, etc. The rooms are 
attractive and both teachers and students 
seem to like them. They do not appear to 
be as sturdy as the bungalows, although we 
have not yet had experience enough to 
make a comparison in cost of maintenance 
and upkeep, and we do not yet know how 
they will stand moving from one location 
to another. They cost more than the 
bungalows, although the cost of each is 
excessive at the present time. We are in- 
terested in watching this type of construc- 
tion. It may be improved and modified and 
strengthened after the war until it be- 
comes an important factor in elementary 
school construction. The chief advantages 
of the prefabricated units at the present 
time is the speed with which they may be 
erected and the fact that they use less 
highly critical material than the portable 
bungalows. 

The War Production Board has recom- 
mended the use of cement block and hollow 
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tile in temporary construction. So far we 
have avoided this type of building because 
of the difficulty of moving it when its 
usefulness in one location is over. 

The third major problem is postwar 
planning. Where shall we build? What 
shall we build? 

May I repeat, estimates made by various 
official agencies place the increased popula- 
tion in the city and county of San Fran- 
cisco at from 100,000 to 150,000. This 
means an increase since 1941 of 15 to 20 
per cent. There are two factors in this 
increase that are of tremendous importance 
in the consideration of a postwar plan: 

1. The permanence of this abnormal 
increase 

2. The distribution of the increase 

The probable permanence of this in- 
creased population is a topic in itself and 
is of great importance to us. My own belief, 
based on the most careful study and per- 
sonal observation, is that most of these 
people will remain. I do not believe we will 
at any time lose more than a small per cent 
of the increase. Recommendations to the 
superintendent and the board of educa- 
tion are made on that conviction. 

The distribution of population is a 
problem of extreme importance. The popu- 
lation in a city is never static; it is con- 
stantly on the move, sometimes very 
slowly, but in periods such as this, very 
rapidly. Then the character of this popu- 
lation is constantly changing. A new addi- 
tion is opened — young families buy homes. 
The curve of elementary school population 
rises rather rapidly, then levels off, reaches 
a maximum in 10 to 12 years, then declines. 
The total population may show no de- 
crease, but the elementary school popula- 
tion declines. We have a number of ele- 
mentary schools in San Francisco with 
many empty classrooms that were full to 
overflowing 20 years ago. The department 
of education does not control the trend of 
this population movement; social and eco- 
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The playgrounds were paved and marked for games and proved to be 
most satisfactory. 


nomic factors do that, but a school depart- 
ment must be very sensitive to these trends 
and anticipate school needs far enough in 
advance to provide adequate building sites 
and plan adequate buildings. 

We know that building contractors in 
San Francisco have on the drawing boards 
now plans for at least 5000 new homes. We 
know that building sites for an additional 
5000 to 10,000 new homes are in the hands 
of building contractors. As soon as build- 
ing materials and labor are available a 
period of rapid home construction will be- 
gin. This will make a rapid displacement 
in our present school population. School 
population in some of the more undesirable 
residential areas will rapidly decline, and 
new schools in areas not yet developed will 
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A typical classroom showing the main lighting from the left and supple- 
mentary windows set high in the right hand wall. The rooms proved to 
be warm, well ventilated, and thoroughly satisfactory. 


have to be built. This is a problem that 
needs continuous and careful study, and 
postwar building programs must be subject 
to constant revision and review. 

Some two years ago the Physical Proper- 
ties Division submitted to the superintend- 
ent and the board of education a ten-year 
postwar building program involving the 
expenditure of some million dollars. We 
feel sure that certain projects recommended 
at that time will never be built and that 
other needs which had not then appeared 
will be added. It is our belief that there 
are sO many unknown factors involved 
that any long term postwar plan should 
be only tentative and subject to constant 
and careful study and revision. 

What shall we build in the postwar 
period? 

During the past few years there has been 
a great deal written about the development 
of new materials that would revolutionize 
building construction after the war. How- 
ever, we have seen nothing that would 
indicate any radical changes in basic build- 
ing materials or construction methods. We 
trust that it will be possible to make wider 
use of rust-resistant material such as monel 
metal, aluminum and stainless steel, pos- 
sibly some plastics. 

Architectural design and building plan- 
ning seem to offer the most fertile field 
for study and improvement. California has 
built many very expensive schools with 
towers, expensive entrances, and elaborate 
exterior architectural design. Citizens of 
the community point with pride to these 
school buildings. Many of the buildings 
show more thought and care were given 
to the outside than to the inside. 

New trends in architecture lean toward 
simplicity of design. Buildings can be 
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beautiful on the exterior without being so 
costly, and the cost of maintenance can 
be materially cut down. It is our belief that 
a great deal more care and thought should 
be given to interior design..The end pur- 
pose for which each room in the building is 
to be used should be constantly borne in 
mind. Interiors should be as flexible as 
possible. Where it can be done, partitions 
should be built so they can be moved with 
the minimum of structural difficulty. 
Plumbing, heating, and electrical installa- 
tions should be made with ease of access in 
mind. Lighting needs more study, as does 
the subject of interior painting. 

The dull, drab, dark schoolroom should 
be a thing of the past. It is our. belief that 
lighting bills can be reduced and that 
student and teacher morale definitely in- 
creased by careful selection of color in 
classrooms. In the new school there should 
be a much wider use of acoustical treat- 
ment. Certainly it should extend through 
all halls, corridors, cafeterias, music, and 
assembly rooms. Ample and thoughtfully 
designed closet and storage space for class- 
rooms, laboratories, and shops should be 
provided. 

We are still in the early experimental 
stage in the use of visual aids and radio. 
This field gives every promise of rapid 
expansion in the postwar years. New con- 
struction should certainly take this into 
account and make ample provision to in- 
stall facilities. It doesn’t cost much to pro- 
vide floor plugs when a building is under 
construction —it may be very difficult 
later. 

Most well-constructed school buildings 
will be probably used for 40 or 50 years, 
some longer. We are moving pretty fast 
in this country. Who can predict what the 
educational needs will be a quarter or half 
century in the future? But we must do our 
best to build for the future. Therefore the 
school administrator, charged with the 
responsibility of building new schools, 
should work very closely with the cur- 
riculum director whose duty it is to antici- 
pate and provide for future educational 
needs. He should work with school prin- 
cipals and heads of departments. It is 
very difficult to carry on a satisfactory edu- 
cational program without adequate physical 
facilities, and it is the duty of the director 
of physical properties and the architect to 
give all possible study to interior construc- 
tion and to consult with those who are to 
use these buildings day by day. 

In San Francisco we know we must build 
a number of buildings; senior high school, 
junior high school, and elementary school, 
also vocational school. We hope to be able 
to appoint architects for some of them very 
soon. We want to have ample time to make 
plans, to revise them, to have them re- 
viewed by principals, department heads, 
and curriculum committees. We hope by 
this procedure to build schools which will 
serve fairly well the end purposes for which 
they are being constructed. 
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A Village Offers City 
School Advantages Janet Jackson 


When a mountain village of a thousand in- 
habitants defies the theory that large pupil 
population is necessary for exceptional educa- 
tional advantages in its schools, and sets up 
and equips a plant that rates as superior in its 
state, schoolmen watch the experiment with 
interest. 

The village of Estes Park, Colo., provides an 
excellent opportunity to put such an under- 
taking under the glass and see how it has 
worked. 

When Superintendent Jesse C. Caldwell 
came to Estes Park in 1933 he found the high 
school insufficiently housed in part of the grade 
school building, with overflow classes in the 
school’s auditorium. For a time, Mr. Cald- 
well went along with this condition, meantime 
getting the feel of this small community. He 
found it quiet and secluded from September 
until June; then, because Estes Park is the 
eastern gateway to the Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park, the village was almost swamped 
by hundreds of thousands of tourists pouring 
through it during the summer months. He 
watched the villagers prosper through the sat- 
isfaction of tourist needs and desires, and he 
knew this to be the business that maintained 
the population. Noting the fact that this tour- 
ist rush coincided exactly with the summer 
vacation of the school, he thought he saw a 
way to tie school interests into the picture 
so that the school might have some effect in 
prolonging the season and so provide a practi- 
cal reason for establishing the type of school 
he wanted for the Park. 

Using his contacts in the various service 


p! 





clubs, the local Chamber of Commerce, church 
groups, women’s clubs, and parent-teacher as- 
sociations, he presented the idea that better 
school facilities could tempt tourists with chil- 
dren to prolong their stay and to enjoy the 
beautiful autumn weather, the first snow fall 
in October, and perhaps remain for a thrilling 
taste of early winter sports 

“Let’s provide a school as good as any in 
the land,” he urged. “Let these visiting boys 
and girls enter our schools in September, tui- 
tion free; give them subject matter as com- 
plete and as wide in range as offered by the 
best high schools, and provide equipment so 
superior that these children can leave our 
classrooms and re-enter any school in the 
United States with no loss of credits or subject 
matter to be made up. Let us see if this will 
not prolong the rush to answer the ringing of 
the school bell in Oshkosh, Wis., St. Louis, 
Mo., or Denver, Colo. 

“In the meantime, our own village young 
sters will have what they deserve . . . an op- 
portunity to secure the best high school edu- 
cation possible in any of our state high 
schools.” 

An alert, community boosting school board 
was quick to sense the practical side in Super- 
intendent Caldwell’s argument and anxious to 
give the children of their own community the 
best the village could afford. After careful con- 
sideration of district finances and future, they 
approved the idea and added enthusiastic 
voices to that of the school’s head. 

Mr. Caldwell’s next step was to draw a 
sketch of a building, modernistic in design, 


Only 24 by 27 feet, the library is one of the distinctive rooms in the 
building. Frosted walnut book shelving lines the walls on one side, and 


the space between the shelves and the ceiling is painted pastel blue. 
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Estes Park, Colorado, School Center. 
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Grade school at left; junior-senior high school at right. 


that would include the gymnasium-auditorium 
already in use, as a part of the new plant. 
Realizing the cultural value of the ever present 
mountain scenery, he drew these plans so that 
every classroom had one wall completely win- 
dowed, with magnificent views of the moun- 
tains at any time of day. He sent this sketch 
to one of Colorado’s school architects, a man 
thoroughly familiar with the region, who re- 
turned plans for a sunlighted, mountain framed 
structure of reinforced concrete and tile con- 
struction which incorporated all the good fea- 
tures indicated on the superintendent’s sketch. 

With a picture of this proposed structure be- 
fore them, the village people voted in 1939 to 
erect such a plant at a total cost of $180,000. 
PWA provided $49,500 of this total, and local 
bonds were issued for the remainder. 

When completed, this building was equipped 
by the school board with a generous hand. Be- 
cause the needs of the village indicated the 
procedure, special attention was given to the 
departments of home economics, industrial 
arts, and business education 

The home-economics suite contains a cafe- 
teria with a floor area of 1280 square feet, 
planned to seat 75 students comfortably. The 
sewing room and kitchen are so arranged that 
the home-economics classes can carry on their 
work at pupil tables independent of the kitchen 
proper. The kitchen is a beautiful room, in 
deep blue and white, with white cupboards 
and ceiling, blue side walls, and blue linoleum 
floor. The students are proud of their china, a 
design of their own, made up in the school 
colors 

The industrial-arts department has been iso- 
lated to the extreme east end of the building 
and is made up of two rooms, 20 by 40 feet 
One of these rooms is completely equipped 
with power-driven machines for woodworking 
and the other room is used for drawing and 
various arts and crafts work. In line with 
present-day needs, radio engineering and air 
mechanics have not been forgotten. A cabinet 
full of hard-to-get radio equipment is at the 
disposal of the students, while a complete air- 
plane motor tempts air-minded boys. 

The academic classrooms are grouped by de- 
partments, each designed and equipped to ac- 
commodate 30 pupils. Every classroom has a 
teacher's wardrobe, a supply cabinet, book- 





cases, and greenboards. The color schemes, all 
pastel shades, vary with the natural light ef- 
fect and the location of the room. The whole 
effect is as pleasing to an artist as to a stu- 
dent of other subjects. 

In addition to the auditorium which seats 
000 and accommodates a full size basketball 
court on its stage, the building provides a 
little theater for less spectacular events. This 
theater or music room seats 160, has movable 
chairs and a folding-type stage, and lends itself 
equally well to dramatics, chorus, band, speech 
classes, and dances. The ceiling of this room 
is insulated with sound-deadening cork. Fluo- 
rescent lighting is used effectively in this room 
as in other parts of the building. 

The business office and the general office 
include a fireproof vault for records. A sound 
amplifier in the superintendent’s office makes 


a 


possible effective interroom communication 
and radio transmission to all parts of the 
building: 

A student social room, equipped with chairs 
and the floor lamps beloved to young people, 
is at the disposal of Estes Park’s younger set 
at all times. Because this village is isolated 
during winter months, Superintendent Cald- 
well encourages his boys and girls to spend 
their.evenings here under the friendly chaper- 
onage of the school rather than in the few 
taverns in the region. Music for dancing 
comes over the sound amplifier, and students 
have a record collection of more than a hun- 
dred latest dance records. 

Other equipment features are steel sash 
with bronze operating hardware throughout the 
building, venetian blinds, built-in lockers (plen- 
ty of them), and asphalt tile on all floors ex- 





Two rooms comprise the industrial arts department, located in the 

extreme east section of the building. One is equipped with electric power- 

driven machines for wood working, and the other for drawing, and 
various arts and crafts work. 
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Thoroughly modern in its equipment the commercial 
department is located on the first floor. 


cept the cafeteria and kitchen where linoleum 
is used and in the laboratory where the floor 
is of concrete. 

Having provided the physical requirements 
of a superior school and having obtained the 
best faculty available to the district, the school 
board and the superintendent might well have 
assumed their venture a success. However, 
Estes Park officials felt differently. Conse- 
quently in 1942 they invited a commission 
from the University of Colorado to make a 
survey of their system and to submit a report 
showing the relative standing of the school 
with all other schools in the North Central 
District in such matters as curriculum, guid- 
ance program, library facilities, pupil activi- 
ties, instruction, outcomes, and staff compari- 
sons. Proud indeed were the school’s patrons 
when the detailed report of this commission 
was delivered. Their dream of making the 
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The home economics room is finished in deep blue and 
white — white cupboards and ceiling with blue side 


walls, and blue linoleum floor. Sewing room and kitchen 
is so arranged that home economics classes can carry 
on their work at student tables, independent of the 
kitchen proper. The cafeteria accommodates 75 stu- 
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Floor Plans of Junior-Senior High School, Estes Park, Colorado. 


Architect of new section, Earl Morris, Denver, Colo. 


dents at a time. 


school in their tiny community a superior one 
in the entire state of Colorado had been ac- 
complished for their rating was superior in 
most respects, very superior in others. 

Today, residents of Estes Park feel the ex- 
penditure of money necessary for their mod- 
ern, well-equipped school has been justified 
It has been a financial venture carried without 
undue concern. Present school budgets are 
well within what the village can carry, and all 
school finances are on a sound, healthy basis 

When visitors see this school, natives are 
quick to point to the 12 mills of tax money 
necessary for its maintenance as within the 
range of any small community’s ability to 
carry. They believe any village can and should 
provide similar advantages, if they will but 
forget the old fallacy that really good schools 
are possible only in really large communities. 


* 


MERGING SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN KALAMAZOO, 
MICHIGAN 

The Department of Research and Guidance of 
the public schools of Kalamazoo, Mich., during 
the year 1944-45 devoted much time to the 
research aspects which are pertinent to the 
development of a community school unit. The 
units covered by the study include the city school 
svstem and the school districts adjacent to it 
The undertaking was carried on by a fact-finding 
committee, which gathered, interpreted, and pre- 
sented the information necessary to give an 
understanding of the project. The department of 
research and guidance of the city schools directed 
the work 

The study began by a careful review of the 
future plans for Michigan schools as outlined 
by the Michigan Education Planning Commission 
and the Superintendent of Public Instruction. The 
state wide plan sought to accomplish the desired 
iim by creating larger school units and by re 
ducing the 6,300 school districts to not more than 
sO 

The proposed territory designated to become 
part ol the city school system comprises 34 
school districts, including the city district, in 
the area proposed as a school unit. The fact 
finding committee, after a review of the informa- 
tion available, reported that the scope of the 
tudy should be confined to the twelve districts 
in Kalamazoo township contiguous to the city 
chool district, and indicated its willingness to 
participate in the study 
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School Plant Equipment for Postwar Schools 


in Postwar Plannin 


The Central Radio-Sound System 
2 
S 


Paul W. Seagers* 


In 1936, Koon and Noble reported” that of 
82.297 schools studied only 1 per cent had 
central radio systems; while Reid and others 
reported in 1941 that 12 per cent of the schools 
in Ohio had central radio-sound systems. No 
doubt if a check were made of all the schools 
with a pupil capacity of 300 or more, built 
between 1936 and 1941, it would be found that 
the great majority have central radio systems 
or at least the wiring provision for the same. 
Probably no other type of school equipment 
has reached such heights of popular demand in 
such a short time; yet, it is safe to say that 
no other type of school equipment has been 
so greatly misunderstood, misused, and poorly 
utilized. However, there are some splendid 
radio workshops in the schools and colleges 
throughout the country. 

Now that centralized radio public-address 
systems have ceased to be novelties and are 
considered essential equipment for the educa- 
tion of the future, the functions which they 
are expected to serve should be considered. It 
is best to discuss these under the headings of 
(1) administrative uses, (2) teaching uses, and 
(3) extracurricular or activity uses. 

In administering a single school building, 
the central radio-sound system furnishes a 
quick, timesaving method of making announce- 
ments and of communicating with the various 
rooms and departments. These announcements 
may be of the routine type at specified times 
during the day or of the emergency type. The 
latter will especially include such matters as 
directions during fire drills, or bus loading 
when a school is to be closed unexpectedly at 
the approach of a bad snowstorm, or news 
announcements of great national importance, 
etc. These sound systems are in bad repute in 
some areas because classes are interrupted 
throughout the day, and teachers have a rea- 
sonable fear that the office is spying on them 
by means of the supervisory or talk-back de- 
vice of some systems. The answer to this 
problem is not to throw out the system but 
rather to throw out the person who allows 
these conditions to develop. 

We can divide, the teaching function of 
radio-sound systems into three parts: (1) to 
bring the outside world into the classroom by 
means of on-the-spot broadcasts, delayed 
broadcasts, transcripts, and records; (2) to 
facilitate the teaching of public speaking and 
microphone techniques; (3) to assist in mak- 
ing recordings of the speaking voice, the sing- 
ing voice, or instrumental music for remedial 
teaching 

The radio-sound system also serves to sup- 
plement the extracurricular activities in the 
auditorium and gymnasium, and on the athletic 
field. This function allows for a considerable 
amount of student direction and for student 
participation which has considerable experience 
value 


*Cato, N. \ 


It is the purpose of this article to briefly 
suggest equipment and installation which will 
meet these uses of radio-sound systems: 

1. Adjacent to the school office there 
should be a half-unit room (about 22 by 15 ft.) 
with excellent acoustical treatment by means 
of adjustable drapes. This studio room should 
be furnished with several microphone outlets, 
two tables, and several chairs. To form a con- 
trol room, a section about 6 by 9 ft. in area 
can be enclosed with a glass partition or any 
suitable type partition containing a large 
double glass window. This control room should 
contain the two-channel set with two radios 
(including high fidelity), a monitor, a micro- 
phone, a record player adapted to both 78 and 
33% r.p.m., and a good recorder. The control 
switch board should have a master switch and 
an all-on switch as well as individual room 
switches. There should also be a cross-connec- 
tion board so that any number of classrooms 
may be grouped and operated with bank or 
submaster switches. It may be desirable also 
to have a special program preselector or a clock 
for the operation of a visible or audible signal 
when present for various programs. 

2. There should be a monitor speaker at the 
principal’s desk so he can monitor all channels 
at will. The principal should also have a micro- 
phone and a master switch so he may cut in 
on any program if it is necessary to make an 
announcement. 

3. There should be microphone outlets in 
the gymnasium, auditorium, cafeteria, correc- 
tive gymnasium, public-speaking studio, guid- 
ance office, several classrooms, and possibly 
science, homemaking, and agriculture. 

4. The speakers with individual adjustments 
(not control) should be located in all rooms 
and corridors of the building. 

5. All rooms should be equipped with a spe- 
cial jack near the speaker to accommodate a 
portable record player or a portable micro- 
phone and power jack with volume and tone 
controls, thus preventing the tieing up of one 
complete channel when only one room wishes 
the service. It should be noted that this neces- 
sitates a power outlet near this jack. In the 
case of large rooms, like the auditorium or 
gymnasium, it is desirable to have the jack 
located opposite the speakers in order to more 
adequately control the volume and quality. 

6. The talk-back or supervisory feature is 
desirable only when properly used. However, 
I cannot justify any great extra cost for it. 

Probably a school building of any size 
should have several portable recording ma- 
chines for use in speech rooms, instrumental- 
practice rooms, vocal-practice rooms, and 
others. The uses of recordings for remedial 
and makeup work are almost infinite. The stor- 
age and filing of recordings, transcriptions, 
and commercial recordings for the various 
subjects, such as science, English, social 
studies, music, guidance, etc., will require a 
new conception of departmental storage. Like- 
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wise the design of special individual listening 
rooms for one or two pupils will complicate 
the architect’s problems. 

8. There should be outlets for outdoor 
speakers near the bus loading platform, ath- 
letic field, and children’s playground. In addi- 
tion, there should be power outlets near the 
football field, the track, the baseball diamond, 
to accommodate the portable public-address 
system. 

9. It is very desirable to run two telephone 
lines to the control cabinet and to the ath- 
letic field so that various activities can be 
broadcast over commercial stations. Many lo- 
cal stations are now realizing the advertising 
value of broadcasting certain school programs. 

The particular type of equipment and in- 
stallation outlined above, provides for utmost 
flexibility and the use of initiative and inven- 
tive ability on the part of both faculty and 
pupils. As Rudy’ mentions, the radio public- 
address system should be administered in a 
democratic fashion so that pupils may be mo- 
tivated to increase activity and participation 
in the work of the school. The educational 
value of any equipment depends on the actual 
use to which it is put. Probably one last cau- 
tion should be that no equipment will function 
better than the manufacturers have built it to 
function, so it is necessary to select equipment 
built by good manufacturers who maintain a 
good service and repair organization. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL ON SCHOOLHOUSE 
CONSTRUCTION WILL MEET 


The National Council on Schoolhouse Con- 
struction will hold its 1945 meeting at the Gib- 
son Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, from October 26 
to 29, inclusive. 

Information concerning the meeting can be 
obtained from Mr. J. L. Graham, secretary of 
the Association, Tallahassee, Fla. 


N.E£.A. STAFF CHANGES 


® The National Education Association has announced 
a number of changes and additions in the employees of 
the office. Mr. Vernon G. Dameron has been appointed 
director of the division of audio-visual education. Dr 
Ricuarp R. Foster, formerly assistant director of re- 
search, has become director of research at Dayton, Ohio. 
Dr. Letanp P. Braprorp has been appointed director 
of the division of adult education. Miss Acnrs SAMUEL- 
son, formerly secretary of the Iowa Teachers’ Association, 
has taken a position on the headquarters staff. Dr. 
Kart H. Berens has become assistant secretary of the 
Association 
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personnel as may be necessary to help him. 
] Lh ] B ld; 4. The title, custodian, is given to experi- 
E Paso G OOl- ul ing enced personnel in any school responsible for 
cleaning and sanitation. Persons in this group 
Pp ] M may be advanced for merit to the custodian- 
ersonne anasgement engineer group. 
5. Assistant custodians are new men or be- 
In the valuable new Manual for Custodial by the superintendent of buildings and “2 st ~ Geaning and og meen oe 
Service of the El Paso, Tex., public schools, grounds. of pSe Ba br Papers Ta Meme 
Mr. E. W. Carroll, architect and superin- , . “ ee el ilies a ae 
tendent of buildings, outlines the classification Classification of Personnel 2 4 oe epg pooty be een —_ 
epee see the responsibilities of each 1. The title, building engineer, is given to by the hour for pe: te sional caimerty a | 
type of employee. heads of custodial services in the high schools. night. They are given certain limited police 
In El Paso the superintendent of buildings This employee is invariably a qualified engi- thority . police | 
and grounds is responsible for the selection neer, capable of operating and maintaining all — - 
of all building-operation and maintenance em- mechanical equipment. He is not expected to Qualifications of Personnel | 
ployees on an efficiency basis. The superin- make major repairs and replacements which As members of the custodial staff only men and 
tendent .of schools and the board of trustees are the responsibility of special mechanics. women are eligible for appointment who are 
of the school system hold the superintendent He is expected to be an expert in the processes dependable, able bodied, of good character and 
of buildings and grounds responsible for the and methods of housekeeping of school build- general ability, clean and neat in appearance 
satisfactory operation of the building services ings and competent to supervise his assistants. They must be able to read, write, and speak 
and have given him authority to act in all 2. Assistant custodian-engineer is the title English fluently and must be citizens of the 
cases for the best interests of the schools. given to an immediate assistant to the build- —" States and renidents = he a 
: : : , ey may not be addicted to the use of in- 
Members of the custodial staff are under ing engineer. He is expected to operate the  toxicating liquors or drugs. It is required that 
the immediate direction of the principals of heating and mechanical equipment during the they give efficient service in the performance of 
the schools in which they work and in larger absence of the building engineer and to carry _ the duties to which they are assigned. As a policy, 
school plants are directed in their work by on such types of engineering work and house- the schools require that they devote their entire | 
the building engineer, or head custodian, who keeping as may be assigned to him. time within the hours of employment to the 
is delegated to act in. such a supervisory 3. In the elementary schools the head cus- ‘ties assigned, and not to accept outside em- 
capacity. Questions and problems which are todian is known as the custodian-engineer —— It is 7 hag mq wie age — 
not settled under the general policies of the He is in charge of the operation of heating aan oa fie fea aiieel "eet tae 
school system as outlined in the Manual are and mechanical equipment, of cleaning and _ will not abuse their credit. ; 
to be handled by the principals, and ultimately sanitation, and of the supervision of such (Concluded on page 92) 
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New Albany, Indiana, School Administration Building 


the 


The board of education at New Albany, Indiana, has ob- 
tained an efficient, modern school administration building 
through the remodeling of an old schoolhouse. The building 
known as the Main Street School had been used for school 
purposes until 1943 when it was cbandoned. 

The building was remodeled into a school administration 
building during the summer of 1944. Offices and special 


rooms are provided to house the ‘school trustees’ room, the 
superintendent's office, the supervisors’ and attendance offices, 
the director of vocational education, the speech and hearing 
departments, the director of audio-visual aids, and the book 
and supply store. 

The remodeling was done at a cost of $24,500. 
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An over all front view of one of the nursery schools. 


The play porch extends along the opposite side. 


Nursery Schools in Seattle 


More than a thousand modern moppets 
from age two to five are now enjoying a daily 
social meeting in the nursery schools of 
Seattle. 

They are the sons and daughters of mothers 
who are employed in local industry. On six 
days of each week they begin coming before 
the crack of dawn, and by mid morning the 
tribe has gathered. On the seventh day they 
remain home. 

Whether their acquaintance with the home 
folks becomes: profound in such a short contact 
is not clear. Evidence shows that most of 
them become miniature socialized experts be- 
fore kindergarten, and there is no doubt that 
their mothers, thus released from home duties, 


1Acting Director, Public Relations, Seattle, Wash 
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The spacious kitchen of one of the new nursery schools. 


Ira T. Miller 


contributed during the war years vitally to 
the war effort. 

At the nursery school these youngsters spend 
an enjoyable and‘healthful day. They are cod 
livered, and spinached, and orange juiced in 
the most scientific fashion. And many a tousled 
head who at home had long since discontinued 
the daily nap now snoozes at the appointed 
time peacefully with all his playmates. 

Moreover, two square meals and more if 
necessary are served, piping hot and with a 
punctuality that would rival the sun, moon, 
and stars. Experts have balanced these meals. 
They are correct to the fraction of a vitamin, 
and above all they tickle the palates of 
toddlers. 

Back in 1941 there were seven nursery 
schools in Seattle, administered and financed 


by WPA. These were conducted for preschool 
children of mothers who, because of family 
circumstances, were compelled to work. 

Pressure of the war emergency increased 
the demand for nursery school service, and in 
1942 Seattle schools were authorized to take 
over where the WPA had left off. Since then 
nursery schools have been administered locally 
and financed by the Federal Government. 
Small daily fees paid by parents of children 
enrolled have supplemented the public outlay. 

With war-production demands for a tail- 
wind, the good ship nursery school has, since 
1942, sailed somewhat turbulent and uncharted 
seas. Hazards of navigation included (1) find- 
ing suitable locations; (2) supplying equip- 
ment; and (3) recruiting and training the 
personnel 





Part of the ten-foot play porch. 
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Photos by Chet Ullin 


Time to get up. 


Temporarily the housing problem was solved 
by placing the nursery schools in schoolrooms, 
church basements, or in such other locations as 
could be quickly adapted to the needs of the 
moment. But more frequently than not these 
emergency quarters were not equipped to pro- 
vide the heat, ventilation, light, and sanitary 
facilities which a 6-day-per-week, 12-hour-per- 
day program required. For example, no single 
schoolroom had been designed for nursery 
school use. To heat a single room, meant that 
the heating of a whole school building became 
necessary. 

For the most part the handicap of unsuitable 
quarters has at last been overcome. The fed- 
eral government has built 9 units, designed es- 
pecially for housing community nursery 
schools. Redesigning and remodeling has 
worked wonders with centers housed in origi- 
nal locations. That is the story of the four 
bare walls. 

But while attempting to find suitable hous- 
ing space for the nursery schools, authorities 
were also confronted with the problem of ob- 
taining chairs, tables, cots, and play equipment 
in the face of wartime restrictions. Ready- 
made material was not available but the Seat 
tle schools do have a central carpenter’s shop. 
Consequently, plans for district construction 
of room furnishings, together with play equip- 
ment were put in action, and over a period of 
months enough were made to supply the 26 
nursery schools now in operation 

The problems of living space and furnishings 
were constantly shadowed by the third: where 
to find competent personnel. 

There was the need for a head teacher for 
each school, as well as for assistant teachers 
housekeepers, cooks. From a welter of experi- 
mentation a plan for teacher in-service train- 
ing has been evolved and is now in operation 
Through co-operation of the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, prospects have been supplied 
Among qualifications for applicants for teach- 
ing jobs are these: previous teaching experi- 
ence, a college background, at least a tem- 
porary teaching certificate, and good health 

Current needs of the program have dictated 
the formulation of the administrative staff 


With an assistant superintendent in charge of 
the over-all program, a director of extended 
school services directs the destinies of the 
nursery schools. On the director’s staff is a 
supervisor and an assistant supervisor in 





Deep in the Land of Nod. 


charge of teacher training. There is a head 
nutritionist, and a property expediter has been 
charged with the responsibility of providing 
chairs, cots, tables, play equipment, and other 
facilities for the centers throughout the district. 

A head teacher is in 
charge of each school 
and on her staff are one 
or more teachers, as 
circumstances require, 
an d a cook-house- 
keeper 

Working in co-opera- 
tion with the head 
teacher the principal of 
the school nearest the 
child-care center serves 
as advisor and chief 
co-ordinator of that 
center 

A statement of the 
principal's responsibil- 
ity includes 

1. Maintaining high 
morale among. teach- 
ers, pupils, other em- 
ployees, and parents The 
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2. Recruiting qualified teaching and cook- 
housekeeper personnel and substitutes 

3. Transmittal and signing of all reports re- 
quired by the central office 

4. Delivery of pay checks 

5. All current arrangements are to be 
worked out jointly among principal and direc- 
tor and supervisors of the Extended School 
Service. 

The nursery school program now caring for 
children from 941 families has, during the 
emergency, served an excellent purpose both in 
strengthening the war effort and in providing 
excellent care for children of preschool age. 


Buildings for Nursery Schools 

In 1941 seven nursery schools were in opera- 
tion in Seattle. By 1943 the war emergency 
had compelled the establishment of 19 more 
centers. 

The usual problems of finding equipment. 
properly trained personnel, and suitable loca- 
tions attended this mushroom growth. Of these 
problems, that of housing was probably the 
most difficult of solution. 

Pressure of need had obliged authorities to 
establish centers in church basements or in 
schoolrooms throughout the city, and many of 
these had not been designed to meet the re- 
quirements of independent units. They lacked 
proper heating, lighting, ventilation, and sani- 
tary facilities. 

In recognizing the inadequate nature of 
these centers, the Federal Government au- 
thorized and financed the construction of nine 
new buildings, designed especially for nursery 
school use. These buildings have just been com- 
pleted and occupied during the past school 
year. They remain the property of the Federal 
Works Agency, but have been erected on city 
school property. In most cases they are adja- 
cent to grade schools, and are conducted by 
the local school district under lease agreement 
with the Federal Works Agency. 

The construction of these buildings is of 
semipermanent nature. 

Seven of the nine buildings are 30 pupil 
units, while two have been built to accommo- 
date 40 pupils. 

The cost complete for the 30-pupil type 
buildings was $13,000 each. For the 40-pupil 
units the cost was $18,000. These costs in- 
cluded all built-in features, as well as heating 
units, refrigerators, and cooking equipment. 


(Concluded on page 88) 
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Limiting the Damage 
Caused by School Fires 


William H. Easton’ 


Experience shows that fire prevention meas- 
ures, even when most carefully applied, do not 
completely eliminate the occurrence of fire. 
Therefore, for the protection of both life and 
property, safeguards that minimize the dam- 
age caused by fire when it does break out 
should, in so far as possible, be introduced 
into every school. Such safeguards are of two 
kinds — construction that limits the spread 
of the fire, and means for extinguishing it 
promptly. 

In planning the installation of these safe- 
guards, those who are responsible for the de- 
sign, construction, remodeling, and equipment 
of school buildings will be guided by the 
accompanying table, which summarizes data 
derived from a study of all serious school 
fires in this country for the period between 
January 1, 1928, and August 1, 1939. 

A glance at this table shows that the points 
of origin of school fires are widely scattered. 
With a few exceptions no location is especially 
favored and none is immune. 

Note that from 3 to 8 per cent of all the 
fires included in the table originated in the 
roof. In practically every case, these fires 
were started by sparks, from the building’s 
chimneys or from near-by fires, falling on 
wooden shingles. The remedy consists in the 
use of fire-retardant roofing material. 

Another location requiring special attention 
is the basement. Basement fires are the most 
frequent of all school fires. They are usually 
started by the furnace or by the ignition of 
accumulations of rubbish or stored furniture; 
and they are especially dangerous because 
they tend to sweep upward and may rapidly 
fill large portions of the building with smoke, 
flames, and superheated air. 
~ Wafety Research Institute, N. ¥ 
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The structural remedy here lies in arrange- 
ments that will confine the fire to its point of 
origin until the building can at least be evacu- 
ated and fire fighters mobilized for action. 

These arrangements consist of the follow- 
ing, which are applicable to all types of 
structures: 

Subdivide the basement into a series of 
compartments, using concrete, brick, or 
masonry walls wherever possible. Finish all 
exposed woodwork, such as ceilings, with 
noncombustible lath and plaster. Permanently 
seal all openings, except doorways, chutes, 
etc., between the basement and the upper 
floor. Firestop all spaces between double walls 
and partitions. Use metal-sheathed or solid 
wooden doors, with self-closing mechanisms, 
for all doorways and other necessary openings 
leading out of the basement or into 
compartments. 

In the remaining parts of school buildings, 
there is no focal point of fire origin, except 
the classrooms of public schools where a spe- 
cial cause is operative—the action of un- 
balanced pupils and pyromaniacs. Hence, 
general protection should be provided in the 
form of fire-extinguishing equipment. 

This phase of fire protection should be sup- 
plemented with some method of turning in a 
fire alarm quickly, but, as firemen cannot 
respond without some delay, extinguishers for 
immediate use should always be available. 

Automatic sprinkler systems and fire hose 
are highly desirable and portable fire extin- 
guishers should be provided in every school. 
Extinguishers are again available to nonindus- 
trial purchasers, so schools can now strengthen 
their fire defenses, if necessary. 

For use in most areas, extinguishers suitable 
for use on ordinary combustibles (wood, 
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Essential facts about fire extinguishers and their use in schools. 
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POINTS OF ORIGIN OF 1000 SCHOOL 


FIRES (In percentages) 
Public Schools Private, 
Elementary Colleges, Trade, 

and High Normal Parochial 
Basement 21 16 25 
Classrooms 15 6 9 
Roof 8 3 4 
Assembly Rooms 6 4 3 
Roof space, attic 4 3 3 
Laboratories 3 8 2 

About 50 other 

locations 43 60 54 


(From data compiled by the National Fire 


Protection Association) 





paper, cloth) should be provided. These in- 
clude soda acid, foam, gas cartridge, loaded 
stream and pump tank types. Where flam- 
mable liquid fires may occur, as around oil 
burners and in laboratories and garages, foam. 
loaded stream, vaporizing liquid (specially 
processed carbon tetrachloride) or carbon 
dioxide types of extinguishers are required. 
To safeguard electrical hazards, extinguishers 
that contain nonconducting agents are essen- 
tial. Vaporizing liquid and carbon dioxide 
extinguishers are nonconductors of electricity. 
All extinguishers selected should carry the 
approval label of the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories. 

The number of extinguishers to be pro- 
vided will, of course, vary with circumstances; 
but, in general, there should be at least one 
extinguisher within 100 feet of travel from 
any point in the building. More extinguishers 
should be available in the vicinity of special 
fire hazards. 

It should be recognized by all school 
authorities that the installation of fire extin- 
guishers alone does not insure effective fire 
protection; there should also be people trained 
to use them. Therefore, drills, in which school 
employees, teachers, and selected students in 
high schools, colleges, etc., are taught the 
technique of small fire fighting, should be 
part of the regular routine of every school. 

It is also essential that extinguishers be 
properly serviced. All types should be in- 
spected at least once a year, and some types 
require annual recharging, in accordance with 
the instructions printed on them. 


* 


TO YOUTH 


Victory is essential; but victory is not enough 
for you—or for us. We must be sure that 
when you have won victory you will not have 
to tell your children that you fought in vain 
—that you were betrayed. We must be sure 
that in your homes there will not be want — 
that in your schools only the living truth will 
be taught — that in your churches there may 
be preached without fear a faith in which men 
may deeply believe. 

The better world for which you fight — and 
for which some of you give your lives — will 
not come merely because we shall have won 
the war. It will not come merely because we 
wish very hard that it would come. It will be 
made possible only by bold vision, intelligent 
planning, and hard work. It cannot be brought 
about overnight; but only by years of effort 
and perseverance and unfaltering faith. 


— Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


(Taken 
Assembly 


address to the International 


1942.) 


from an 
September 3 


Student 





The Administrator Looks at Reading 


Within a small school system, such as that 
of Bridgewater Township, with 1500 elemen- 
tary students housed in six school buildings 
and taught by sixty teachers, the distinction 
between administration and supervision is 
extremely narrow. The teacher, the building 
principal, and the supervising principal are 
required to act as both supervisor and ad- 
ministrator with varying degrees of responsi- 
bility and authority. Every teacher is expected 
to assist, for example, in administering the 
yearly budget item earmarked “Supplies and 
Equipment for Teachers.” This sum is divided 
by the total number of children in the school 
system, and to each teacher is allotted a sum 
derived from multiplying this unit figure by 
the number of students in her class. This in 
no way implies that she necessarily will spend 
this amount because she may need new or ad- 
ditional basal readers, or a more than normal 
supply of supplementary readers, or new spell- 
ing books, etc. In short, her needs are likely 
to be greater than the amount of money 
allotted to her. Another teacher may not need 
all of her apportionment and consequently 
should share with those other teachers whose 
needs exceed their allotted amounts of money. 
By this system of “trading” within the in- 
dividual school the money is used to best meet 
the needs of all teachers and all children. 
Should the amount of money provided for a 
school be in excess of the needs of some few 
individual teachers, and it usually is, the 
“surplus” is used to purchase materials or 
equipment for the whole school. If the 
amount is insufficient, the following year’s 
budget may be altered to meet the added 
requirements. 

A book exhibit is held each spring to help 
each teacher spend discriminately the money 
allocated to her. In this exhibit are textbooks, 
works of fiction, workbooks, maps, reference 
books, and dictionaries, all sent by book 
companies. While the publishers are privileged 
to recall the samples after the exhibition, 
many leave them as permanent additions to 
the school’s collection. Educators from the 
neighboring county schools, parents, towns- 
people, and students are invited to attend the 
display. Some parents and children not only 
acquaint themselves with the latest books but 
purchase them. The bookmen are pleased with 
the arrangement as it offers an impartial means 
of getting good books before the teachers 
involves only one sample of a book fer six 
schools, and saves personal visits. The book 
exhibit augments the reading program by 
creating new interest in books and reading 
A committee of teachers handles the display 

Libraries never seem to be supplied with 
an adequate number of books. We, therefore, 
assign a sum for the express purpose of pur- 


‘Supervising Principal of Bridgewater Township, Rari 
tan, N. J 


Carleton M. Saunders' 


chasing additional books, equipment, and 
supplies for the library of each school. In 
each building a teacher serves as librarian 
with the help of students as assistants. Teach- 
ers make known their reading needs and the 
librarian orders accordingly. Our schools are 
fortunate in having the county library’s book- 
mobile visit the schools periodically and sup- 
ply them with thousands of supplementary 
library books. The county librarian is helpfully 
responsive to teachers’ suggestions when she 
orders new books. Thus, school and classroom 
libraries are provided with a generous number 
of supplementary books, especially fiction. 

Children are encouraged to bring books 
from home and to keep them in the classroom 
libraries. This procedure encourages children 
to share their possessions; makes them realize 
that books are valuable; and provides a 
richer program for all the children. The plan 
helps the diffident or shy child to receive 
recognition from his classmates for his con- 
tribution and develops confidence. 


Provisions for Individual Differences 

We believe that the building principal and 
the supervising principal, who are the super- 
visors of the reading program, must rec- 
ognize the rung of the ladder of growth on 
which the teacher is standing and help her 
to climb upward from that point. Likewise a 
teacher must accept the fact that all students 
have not reached the same proficiency in 
reading and must be taken from where 
they are to higher levels of skill and achieve- 
ment. We utilize several devices to help the 
teacher become a more efficient instructor of 
reading. It so happens that for several years 
we have used a commercial company’s read- 
ing books as our core or basal program of 
formal reading instruction. Our building prin- 
cipals are thoroughly conversant with these 
books as well as the supplementary books 
which accompany the series. They are able to 
help the beginning teacher in at 
ways: 


least two 
(1) They explain the subject matter and 
the technical composition of the books. (2) 
They instruct the teacher in the proper use 
of the materials. We also avail ourselves of a 
book company’s reading specialist, who visits 
each year with the new teachers; 
their reading problems with them; 
Strates correct tec hniques; 


discusses 
demon- 
and observes them 
(with the building and the supervising prin- 
cipal) teaching reading. Commercially used 
reading bulletins are saved for the new teach- 
ers. We issue our own reading bulletins: have 
1 mimeographed course of study; and we 
hold in-service meetings for all new teachers 
At the beginning of the year, faculty meetings 
are held to help new with 
many questions. 

Each grades one through six 
groups her children according to their read- 
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teachers their 


teacher in 


ing abilities for instruction in basal reading. 
We limit the number of groups to three or 
four because we find that more than four 
groups gives a class of children an unbalanced 
program. There just is not sufficient time in 
the school day to do everything. While teach- 
ers accept a student wherever he is in his 
preparatory book and reader, they encourage 


him to rise to a more advanced group at 
any time. We have been toying with the 
idea of having all basic reading within a 


school taught at the same time, and placing 
each student in a group appropriate to his 
reading abilities. The plan has advantages as 
well as disadvantages. 

No doubt the reader understands that we 
use basal readers for the formal phases of 
reading. We find the readers provide the 
average and the below-average teacher with 
definite techniques to which she can Cling. 
Teachers and pupils, particularly in these days 
of tension, need stabilizing factors in their 
emotional lives. However, we do not feel 
that this basal program of reading completely 
serves the needs of children, and we supple- 
ment it with a variety of other reading ex- 
periences. Reading is a tool, not an end in 
and of itself. It is useful only if it fulfills a 
purpose in the life of the individual. Con- 
sequently the basal reading is merely the 
start in reading. Reading with 
science, the studies, arithmetic. etc 
provides the real test of a student’s reading 
at the same time opens opportunities for addi- 
tional learnings. Supplementary books, maga- 
zines, pamphlets, and newspapers are obvious 


associated 
social 


materials to be used by students in the upper 
grades to gain reading proficiency 

There are other less obvious means by 
which students learn to read. Since we believe 
that subjects should be closely correlated, we 
use the opaque projector to supplement the 
book. When a student prepares a good report 
or an excellent bit of 


writing is thrown on a 


writing, the 
screen by means of 
the opaque projector. The field of study thus 
becomes broadened because the class studies 
the originality, authenticity, and other quali- 
ties of the work, the character of the hand- 
writing, and the reading skills manifestly used 
in the 


creative 


Furthermore, the 
class gets good practice in reading the pro- 
jected writing. The 35mm. strip and the mov- 
ing picture similarly provide reading materials 
We have not experimented with machines for 
remedial reading because of the problem of 
transporting a teacher with the machines to 
six schools 21 miles apart 


necessary research 


Teachers of children handicapped with 
reading difficulties are given some additional 
help. The speech teacher works directly with 


students who have speech impediments. Each 


building principal works with pupils who are 


outstandingly slow readers. No doubt we might 
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give more attention to the fine readers, but 
within the class framework they are given 
additional work and are expected to do work 
of a higher quality than their classmates 


Classroom Conditions Necessary for 
Successful Reading Program 

Teachers should automatically provide con- 
ditions conducive to learning to read. As Milo 
Hillegas suggests, teachers should “set the 
stage for learning.’”’ Seats, desks, and tables 
should be adjusted properly. We use movable 
furniture and we insist that it be adjusted 
Natural light should fall on the book over 
the shoulder of the reader, This arrangement 
is not possible when a school uses tables at 
which four or six students sit facing each 
other. Likewise it is impossible when reader 
circles are formed. To overcome these diffi- 
culties some schools are resorting to artificial 
light distributed evenly throughout the class- 
room. The best arrangement appears to be 
better designed classrooms in which the natural 
light is diffused evenly. Window blinds or 
shades should be adjusted by the teacher to 
avoid streaks of bright light which cause eye- 
strain. On bright days, with properly adjusted 
shades, there is no question of improper 
lighting. An occasional light-meter reading 
gives our teachers a check on their judg- 
ment of lighting conditions 

When reading involves writing by the chil- 
dren, the best seating arrangement is around 
a table. Otherwise a circle of chairs provides 
the best arrangement. In either case, the 
teacher is able to address each child by look- 
ing directly at him, thus diminishing dis- 
ciplinary problems and creating a good learn- 
ing situation. Whether the 
around a table or not, it 


group is seated 
should be close to 
easel. The black- 
board and chalk, or the easel and newsprint 
and a large 


a blackboard or an art 
crayon, may be used to teach 
phonics. They may likewise be used to write 
stories of children’s experiences. The educa- 
tional pendulum appears to have swung too 
far in getting away from experience charts 
constructed by children and teachers 

Heat and ventilation should be watched by 
the teacher, for a room too hot or cold is not 
conducive to health or good learning 
Children prove to be fine assistants in taking 
care of the lights, heat, 
of desks and 


good 


ventilation, and 


arrangement chairs 


Evaluation of the Reading Program 

An administrator is interested in the results 
of a reading program. Are the children work- 
ing at the upper level of their ability? The 
usual standardized tests in reading given at 
the first and the last of the academic year 
provide a means of determining not only an 
answer to this question but furnish the teacher, 
parent, and child with a picture of the growth 
made during the period. If the teacher ques- 
tions the satisfactory reading growth of par- 
ticular children at any time during the year, 
it is well to test them more than twice. The 
tests should serve diagnostic and remedial 
purposes as well as provide a 
Parents should be 


measure ol 
achievement taken into 
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the confidence of administrators regarding 
the progress of their children. Test results 


should be explained to them. Recently we 
had a rather poor teacher of reading in a 
lower grade and parents became alarmed at the 
poor progress made by their children. The 
principal asked the parents to attend a meet- 
ing at which she explained the program of 
reading in use. This meeting (1) gave the 
troubled parents a realization that we have a 
good reading program, in spite of one weak 
teacher; (2) it provided the parents with 
several techniques with which they might help 
their children during the summer; 
it turned the parents 
of the school 


and (3) 


into stanch supporters 


Developing a Love for Reading 

Do the children love to read? Is it a joy 
for them? If they are getting a sense of 
achievement and power they will enjoy their 
reading. If they grow sufficiently they will ex- 
perience this sense of satisfaction. Thus, an 
administrator has an indirect check on whether 
he has a good reading program. An indication 
of the children’s love for reading will be found 
in the number of books they read outside of 
school. We believe that the quality of the 
reading is more important than mere quantity. 
It is of interest to make a study of the 
number of books owned by children. Usually, 
in economically good homes, there is a high 
degree of correlation between the number of 
books a child owns and his love for reading. 

An administrator should determine the en- 
thusiasm which his teachers have for the 
reading program. If they are lukewarm little 
can be accomplished. Children are great imita- 
tors and will reflect 
or lack of it 
with new 


the teacher’s enthusiasm 
in their attitudes. Especially 
teachers, the administrator must 
have a practical program of in-service train- 
ing in the teaching of reading. 

sy way of 
should make it 


summary: the administrator 
his business to see that the 
board of education adequately finances the 
reading program; that teachers are supplied 
with the best materials; that an ample 
library exists in each school; that provisions 
are made for individual differences in teachers 


ind pupils; that classroom conditions essen- 


The School Reading 
Program must de- 
velop a love for 
reading more than 


the funnies. Chil- 
dren must derive 
real satisfaction 


from good, outside 
reading. 
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tial to 
program is 
in order to 


success are that the 
re-evaluated from time to time 
furnish children with efficient 
instruction in that all-important elementary 
subject reading. 


present; and 


THE EFFECT OF FLUORESCENT LIGHT 
ON VISION 


A general committee of ophthalmologists, 
representing the American Medical Associa- 
tion and the American Academy of Ophthal- 
mology and Otolaryngology, has made public 
through Dr. C. M. Peterson, the following 
statement concerning the effects of the fluores- 
cent type of lighting on human vision: 


Fluorescent lighting has been regarded by 
physicians and others as possessing harmful quali- 
ties not found in other forms of artificial illumina- 
tion or in daylight. Both the ultraviolet and 
infra-red components have been suspected. The 
Joint Committee on Industrial Ophthalmology, 
after consultation with specialists in the produc- 
tion and use of light, holds the following opinion: 


Some Important Points 

1. The ultraviolet energy from clear blue 
summer skylight is three to four times as great 
per foot-candle as fluorescent light. 

2. Light from fluorescent lamps resembles day- 
light more closely than that from tungsten- 
filament lamps. This color resemblance to daylight 
is a desirable quality. 

3. Infra-red energy found in fluorescent lighting 
as now manufactured produces no known physio- 
logic effect except that due to heating. Fluorescent 
light generates less heat per candle power than 
tungsten lamps. 

4. Glare occurs in any system of lighting. Its 
solution rests with illuminating engineers. 

5. Individual differences occur in the level of 
illumination (foot-candles) required to provide a 
satisfactory degree of visual efficiency and eye 
comfort. Twenty foot-candles is essential for 
such critical tasks as reading. Higher levels of 
illumination are desirable for prolonged seeing, 
for discrimination of fine details and where low 
contrast prevails. These standards can be readily 
maintained in working places through use of 
properly installed fluorescent lighting. 

6. Excessive light may produce symptoms of 
eyestrain in susceptible individuals regardless of 
source. Constitutional factors should be corrected 
as well as the amount and kind of light. 

7. Noticeable flicker is largely eliminated in 
modern fluorescent installations 

Summary. Fluorescent light is not harmful to 
vision. It should not cause eyestrain if properly 
installed and used 
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A LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT 


President Harry S. Truman has made 
public the following letter: 

To the Patrons, Students, and Teachers 
of American Schools: 

After the most destructive war in human 
history our Nation has turned once more 
to the more prosaic but preferred tasks of 
peace and reconstruction. Those tasks are 
no less stupendous than those of war. They 
require as great a measure of intelligence 
and understanding and of unselfish devo- 
tion to the common good. For the building 
of these qualities in its citizens America 
looks to the schools and colleges, dedicated 
as they are to the development of indi- 
vidual competence, wisdom, and good will. 

It is fitting, therefore, that the week of 
November 11 to 17 has been set aside for 
observance again as American Education 
Week. I urge that it be an occasion this 
year for counseling together of the Nation 
for their essential peacetime tasks. Let us, 
parents and citizens interested in the wel- 
fare of our children and in the general wel- 
fare, visit our schools during American 
Education Week, learning at first hand of 
school needs and problems. And then let us 
resolve as individuals and as a people pro- 
gressively to develop our schools as the 
basic instruments of freedom, democracy, 
and human betterment. 

Harry S. TRUMAN 


BETTER TEACHERS 
IT IS a widely accepted guess among 
school administrators that the teacher 
shortage will be relieved by the spring of 
1946 and that in September next the ele- 
mentary and secondary staffs will include 
as permanent members practically all of 
the war “losses” —the men and women 
who left to join the armed forces or to 
enter necessary war industries. The pros- 
pect suggests the advisability of immedi- 
ately raising the standards of teaching and 
of returning as a beginning to the 1941 
requirements for certification and employ- 
ment. Such return may be embarrassing to 
the new teachers who have come into the 
schools as “reliefs” in the war years, and 
it may even prove difficult to the returning 
soldiers. For the former teachers who left 
to earn high wages in the war plants there 
need be no great sympathy — when they 


are re-employed they should give evidence 
of competence for the profession which 
they left when they were badly needed. 
The point is that the entire task of edu- 
cating American children after the war will 
be more serious than ever if we are to 
hold our position as a world power and if 
the growing generation is to help hold that 
place by character, vocational efficiency, 
and culture. The start is better teachers. 


LONGER SUPERINTENDENCY 
TERMS 


THE school news which reaches the 
Journal’s editorial office each year, during 
the spring and early summer months, is 
made up overwhelmingly of items relating 
to the election of superintendents and 
supervising principals in the towns and 
smaller cities. Each such election of a new 
executive represents more or less of an up- 
heaval in the conduct of the schools. And 
each re-election represents, at the least, an 
amount of worry that has distracted exec- 
utive attention from the solution of cur- 
rent school problems. 

There are sound educational and eco- 
nomic reasons which cause school boards in 
towns and small cities to employ young 
men or women as their school executives: 
there are equally sound personal reasons 
which make young school executives ambi- 
tious for wider opportunities in successively 
larger communities. But these changes are 
too frequent and too rapid to be justified 
on the score of educational advantage or 
personal expediency. And among these 
changes in superintendencies there are many 

too many initiated by the school boards, 
or at least prompted by the antagonistic 
attitudes and official interferences of board 
members. It is these dismissals or threats 
of dismissal that are so harmful to peaceful 
continuity and easy improvement of the ad 
ministration of the schools. 

Only one solution of the problem of too 
short terms of school executives seems pos- 
sible. It is simply state legislation requiring 
the lengthening of all executives’ contracts 
to five years. Such long-term agreements 
would remove much friction and much 
uneasiness. They would encourage the exec- 
utive to make longer plans for school bet- 
terment and to be more professionally fear- 
less in his nomination of teaching person- 
nel, and in his recommendations for budg- 
et and_ instructional Where a 
state law seems not to be feasible, local 
school boards can themselves relieve local 
tension by writing into their rules a section 


services. 


requiring that unless the superintendent is 
given notice at midyear of the board’s in- 
tention to refuse a renewal of contract, his 
employment is automatically continued for 
a year. 
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TEACHING OF MODERN 
LANGUAGES 


TEACHERS’ opinions on the army’s 
method of teaching modern languages 
range from elaborate and_ technically 


worded criticisms of the army’s accom- 
plishment to enthusiastic acceptance of 
the new ideas, objectives, and techniques, 
It is notable that the unfavorable opinion 
seems to come largely from a small group 
of tenure intrenched people largely in the 
colleges and the large high schools, while 
the willingness to move forward toward a 
functional type of instruction comes from 
the younger teacMers who are fearless in 
self-criticism and eager to do a better job, 

In this whole controversy the responsi- 
bility of the principals and superintendents 

and of the school boards — has _ been 
largely overlooked in spite of the fact that 
these people have the duty of determining 
the character of the language program, of 
evaluating the purposes and outcomes of 
the instruction, and of guiding the staff to 
do an effective job. If foreign languages 
are an essential part of a balanced educa- 
tion, then effective teaching can reasonably 
be demanded. If speaking and writing 
mastery is the immediate outcome that is 
essential for desirable language study, then 
emphasis should be shifted from grammar 
study, word analysis, and a halting type 
of reading to those techniques and pro- 
cedures which will make for good pronun- 
ciation, fluency in conversation, and a 
knowledge of vocabulary. And if all these 
things depend on smaller classes, longer 
study periods, the use of sound projectors 
and other aids, it is the job of the admin- 
istrator to provide conditions leading to 
success. 

In this criticism of language teaching 
and language teachers, it would seem that 
the administrator needs to master the 
whole problem rather than hold himself 
aloof and allow the blame to fall on the 
language departments. 


COMBINATION OF THE ELECTIVE 
AND APPOINTIVE SYSTEM 
AS IS well known, the larger cities of the 
United States adhere to the appointive 
system in creating their school boards, 
while the medium-size and smaller cities 
hold almost exclusively to the elective 
plan. The reasons which have led to the 
acceptance of the two systems are ap- 
parent. In small communities the character 
and quality of candidates are readily ap- 
praised so that fully democratic results 
can be assured in nonpartisan school-board 
elections. In the large cities it has been 
the experience that the candidates are 
rarely men and women who are widely 
enough known to base the choices of the 
voters on outstanding merit and interest 
in education. The appointive system proves 
simpler and is more practical because, 90 
long as the appointing power exercises 
proper care, it is possible to get men and 
women who are fully competent, civic 
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minded, and seriously interested in educa- 
tion to accept office and to carry on with 
unselfish regard for the welfare of the 
children and of the future of community 
and of country. 

But the appointive system is not without 
fault especially in the cities where the 
mayors cannot divest themselves of the 
habit of playing politics and of indirectly 
promoting continued bad practices in the 
school system through the failure of their 

intees. It is not surprising, therefore, 
to find that some notable abuse in an 
aspect of school administration is followed 
by a popular demand for a change in the 
appointive power or a return to popular 
elections. 

In one city it has been recommended 
that an appointing committee made up of 
professionally qualified citizens who hold 
certain offices in local universities and 
other institutions nominate a slate from 
which the mayor must choose his ap- 
pointees. Again it is proposed that the 
citizens choose a list of candidates in a 
primary election, the mayor to make the 
final choices. Both of these plans appear 
to us to be makeshifts that complicate the 
problem and add one further point of 
possible failure. If the mayor is to do the 
appointing, it is advisable that civic groups 
interested in education only make recom- 
mendations in a way that will let the com- 
munity understand the quality of the 
possible appointees and allow the voters 
to fix the mayor’s responsibility for failure 
to choose a competent board. Beyond 
mere advisory service a citizens’ committee 
cannot go in an appointive system. 

On the other hand, if a large community 
uses the elective system in creating its 
board of education, it must also provide 
means whereby the voter will have full 
knowledge as to the character and abilities 
of the candidates proposed. The elective 
and the appointive systems cannot be 
welded into one acceptable plan of school- 
board member selection. It must be one 
or the other if confusion is to be avoided. 


MATURITY AND HIGH SCHOOL 
THE reconversion of secondary schools, so 
energetically and intelligently undertaken 
by educators, has so largely centered on 
new courses, methods, and immediate ob- 
jectives centered around citizenship and 
certain expansions growing out of recent 
scientific and technical developments, that 
some of the deeper and more difficult ad- 
justments seem to have been forgotten. In 
a remote way the need for greater mastery 
of such subjects as mathematics, science, 
and languages, clearly indicated by army 
and navy spokesmen, suggests the develop- 
ment of new attitudes which secondary- 
school authorities have in mind toward 
achievement and more serious pupil 
attitudes. 


In this connection, a statement of Prof. 
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C. Mildred Thompson, who was the only 
woman representative at the Allied Con- 
ference on Postwar Education in London, 
in 1944, points to a probable. change in 
high schools. Discussing the question of the 
growing maturity in college students, in the 
current Survey-Graphic, Dr. Thompson 
makes a number of observations that seem 
to have equal force, with certain limita- 
tions, to high school students: 


The chief objection which is raised to the 
three-year plan in any process of reconversion is 
that real education from the liberal arts course 
would be seriously curtailed because students are 
“too immature.” Too immature for what? The 
end of the college course should mark no serious 
break in the course of life which should pass on 
from one stage to another in a continuing process. 
Insofar as education is real, there is no sharp 
break except in physical habitat and associations. 
In the stream of total experience there is no more 
break than there is in the course of a river which 
flows along through changing scenes, rounding 
bends from time to time, but flowing on from 
source to sea. 

Maturity, social and intellectual, after all is a 
relative stage of development and_ proceeds 
rapidly or slowly according to the demands made 
upon the voung person. Given a highly protected 
existence in which the young person is called upon 
to assume practically no responsibilities for per- 
sonal life, economic or social, and intellectual 
maturity will be slow, but more opportunity and 
more responsibility to face one’s own problems 
speed up the maturing process. 

In my own experience as dean, I have seen 
young people “grow up” more than a year in the 
course of a few weeks because of some very 
genuine experience they have had to meet. This 
observation is another reason why I think that the 
stage of development in mental and emotional 
growth with which a young person faces life can 
be developed in three years instead of four if the 
society in which they are to live demands re- 
sponsibility and participation in life instead of 
affording protection and the prolongation of 
infancy. 

People are as mature as society demands that 
they be. In the Renaissance world young people 
were grown up at twelve or thirteen. In our 
workaday America, there are several million 
young women of college age who are fully re- 
sponsible for their own support and in many in- 
stances are helping to support a family. It is only 
in the highly protected social groups that im- 
maturity and irresponsibility can be encouraged 
though the twenty-first or twenty-second year, or 
even later. I am aware that many young people 

and older ones, too — do not want to grow up. 


THE BACK-TO-SCHOOL 
MOVEMENT 

THE boy or girl who left school for pa- 
triotic or economic reasons and entered 
the employ of a war plant is now asked 
to return to school. In the industrial cen- 
ters where students left their classrooms 
in large numbers, school administrators 
have been urgent in their call to high 
school boys and girls to return. 

The argument is set forth that the youth 
of the day can do more for himself by 
returning to the schools than they can by 
continuing in a wage-earning job. In en- 
tering upon a postwar career the youth 
cannot in an educational sense be too well 
equipped. The schooling received today 
will prove an asset tomorrow. The man- 
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hood and womanhood of the peacetime era 
must be lifted to higher levels of character 
and efficiency. 

In this connection, an appeal of the 
C.1.0., made last spring at the time when 
parents and young people were deciding 
on school plans for the fall, is most 
pertinent: 

Our nation is rich in gold and silver, in coal, 
iron, and all the resources men are prone to 
count when they measure a nation’s wealth. But 
the products of mine, factory, and farm are not 
our most valuable asset. Our boys and girls are 
the foundation upon which we build our hopes 
for a better tomorrow. They are the true measure 
of our nation’s strength. 

The well-being of these boys and girls must not 
be neglected, nor the demands of today’s emer- 
gency be permitted to rob tomorrow’s need. We 
want no “lost” generation when this war ends. 
Rather, we will need a generation of heaithy, 
well-educated youth, believing in democracy as 
their way of life. 

To protect the future, we must see that our 
boys and girls carry on with their education now. 
So won't you, in whatever capacity you speak, 
write, or act for the C.I.0., encourage the boys 
and girls in your community to return to school, 
to attend regularly, and to study hard? 


EMBARRASSING SCHOOL-BOARD 
DEADLOCKS 


One would suppose that with the many re- 
finements which have been applied to the 
structure created for the administration of a 
school system, the repetition of deadlocks had 
long been obviated. These, as a rule, create an 
unpleasant situation in that they reveal ill will 
and animosity among the board members at 
work. But deadlocks in school-administrative 
circles assert themselves now as they did years 
ago, with a stubbornness that is not to the 
credit of those engaging in such conflicts. In 
the main, these embarrassments have their ori- 
gin in the even numbers of board membership, 
namely, where 6, 10, or 12 members consti- 
tute the administrative body. In odd numbers 
such as seven, nine, or eleven, deadlocks are 
less likely to occur. There are instances where 
the presiding officer does not vote, except to 
relieve the situation of a tie vote and to cast 
the deciding vote. 

Deadlocks are usually created where the 
board members are arrayed in majority and 
minority political groups. Each clique may 
have a candidate for the presidency, or some 
favorite for a place on the teaching personnel. 
The antagonisms aroused in such situations 
overlook the superintendent’s prerogative as 
the chief executive; they forget to consider 
the interests of the children and of the com- 
munity as the first guides to action. Such 
deadlocks always do have a climax and an 
ending, but they are always shameful, always 
destructive of school morale, and always a re- 
flection on representative government as an 
effective form of democracy. 

A well-manned board of education must and 
will provide ways and means whereby such 
embarrassing situations as to votes and dead- 
locks are avoided. When a situation of this 
kind is created it usually occurs through a 
lack of complete information as to the facts. 
When personal prejudice has become a con- 
trolling factor, the offending members should 
resign. 

Intelligent understanding of the _ school 
board’s true function and fair play must guide 
in all deliberations likely to be decided by a 
membership vote.—W. G. B. 












The present-day high-school administrator 
in his organizational planning is confronted not 
only with a changing curriculum, but with ex- 
panding student activities and with a demand 
for enlarged community services. This problem 
is not simply a matter of values and of time, 
but one of scheduling as well. A primary re- 
sponsibility of the principal, therefore, is to 
provide for his school a simple yet flexible 
schedule which will permit the inclusion of 
the major learning experiences. Langfitt em- 
phasizes this problem: 

How to organize efficiently that complex social 
institution, the American high school, is a major 
problem of every high school administrator. To 
use to best advantage all existing resources, to 
promote the ends for which the school is sup- 
ported, and to minimize as far as possible the 
limitations of the teaching staff, the school plant, 
and other factors are aims of professional pro- 
cedures in the construction of the daily schedule. 

As a concrete expression of philosophy and prac- 
tice (the daily schedule), reflects the general aims 
of the high school. The optimum conditions for 
the learning process must be provided; actual 
experience in socialized group-living must be real- 
ized; guidance of the individual will be made 
possible; and all the resources of the school will 
be capitalized.’ 

A satisfactory daily schedule should include 
the following as an integral part of the total 
school program: (1) the conventional subject 
offerings which should have their full place 
in the schedule with the maximum amount of 
time and the minimum amount of interrup- 
tion; (2) a balanced school program in a mod- 
ern community should contain what usually 
have been classed as “extracurricular activi- 
ties,” including the many school-centered stu- 
dent activities as well as the many community 
demands on the school. These latter have in- 
creased immeasurably during this wartime pe- 
riod, with the schools called upon to lead in 
drives, campaigns, parades, and other com- 
munity services. (3) There should be provi- 
sion under the most favorable circumstances 
for counseling, teacher-pupil conferences, and 
committee work. 

An adequate curriculum, therefore, should 
embrace at least these three major educational 
aspects, without unduly extending the school 
day or restricting the total program to those 
students who may be free after school to 
“work” with the few faithful faculty members 
who are willing to remain. The problem of a 
schedule which allows adequate time for the 
essential “academic’”’ program and at the same 
time includes these “extras” is very real. The 
experience of one city high school (enroll- 
ment 725) during the past three years may sug- 
gest steps toward a solution. 

In this senior high school® the school day 
runs from 8 a.m. to 3:15 p.m. The time from 
8 to 8:30 is a “Conference Period,” with fac- 
ulty members in their rooms and counselors 
in their offices for individual help, personal 


‘Principal, Abraham Lincoln High School, San Jose 
Calif. 
*Langfitt, R. Emerson, The Daily Schedule and High 


School Organization, pp. v and 3. The Macmillan Com 


pany, 1938 
%Abraham Lincoln High School 


San Jose, Calif 


A Flexible Daily Schedule for a 
Modern High School Frederic T. Shipp’ 


conferences, and committee work with stu- 
dents. This period is optional for the student 
in need of help, but is required of the student 
who is deficient in his work. It has proved a 
very satisfactory alternative to the customary 
“afterschool” period, when tired students and 
exhausted teachers find constructive work 
difficult. 

The seven period day begins at 8:30 a.m. 
with six 50-minute periods devoted to aca- 
demic work, 40 minutes for lunch, and the sev- 
enth 50-minute period an activity period. These 
activities, which formerly were “extra-,’’ now 
are “cocurricular” and have become an in- 
tegral part of the total curriculum. Scheduling 
these activities on school time permits maxi- 
mum student participation and provides ade- 
quate faculty direction. This activity period 
actually is a “floating period,” and may be 
scheduled in between any of the subject peri- 
ods or at the beginning or close of the day. 
Its scheduling is announced either on the 
faculty bulletin board before school or in the 
principal’s bulletin read to all students at the 
beginning of the second period. There is no 
interruption or disturbance of the subject pe- 
riods aside from moving the remaining periods 
on one hour later in the regular school day. 
Such a period provides for assemblies, rallies, 
student government, clubs, and other meet- 
ings, and also permits the shortening of the 
school day without disturbing the subject 
classes. Illustrations of the use of this ‘‘float- 
ing” period without subject period interrup- 
tion or elimination are: 

1. Before first period to collect materials 
for the Red Cross 

2. Registration period for enrollment pur- 
poses or for the issuance of report cards 

3. Extension of second period for war bond 
organization and drive 

4. Assembly between the second and third 
periods 

5. Clubs between the fifth and sixth periods 

6. Excusing the entire school an hour earlier 
to attend a cross-town baseball game 

7. On an average of twice each week there 
is no all-school activity for this special period 
This floating period then becomes an “S” (for 
“study’) period and a subject period is re- 
peated, in rotation. This may follow the sub- 
ject period to be repeated or may occur later 
in the day. The “S Period” usually is used for 
supervised study, individual conferences, or 
committee work. Its informal and individual 








character permits a weekly meeting of the 
Student Government, without penalty to the 
students and without subject class interference. 
Occasionally larger groups, such as the senior 
class, meet during this “S Period,” while the 
balance of the school remain in class. Conse- 
quently the subject periods actually gain addi- 
tional time throughout the year. This past 
semester, for example, the class period time 
averaged 55 minutes instead of the 50 minutes 
originally allotted. 

A typical week follows: 

Monpay: “S Period’—with one of the sub- 
ject periods repeated. This may follow the 
subject period to be repeated or may occur 
later in the day. 

Tuespay: Club Day—Hobby or interest 
clubs for all students. Faculty members act 
as sponsors. 

WEDNESDAY: Assembly—usually of a cul- 
tural nature 

Tuurspay: “S Period” 
repeated in rotation 

Fripay: Assembly—usually entertainment: 
or a brief rally, with school dismissed early 
for a cross-town athletic contest. 

The weekly schedule is flexible and may be 
varied to suit the school’s convenience. For 
example, if an assembly speaker can be se- 
cured for Thursday, and not Wednesday, the 
shift is made with no difficulty. 

It is our conviction, based upon three years’ 
experience, that the schedule described has 
proved satisfactory to pupils, teachers, and 
administrators because: (1) it allows flexible 
daily scheduling of activities with all-school 
participation on school time; (2) it provides 
minimum interruption or elimination of sub- 
ject classes; (3) it gives additional time to 
these subjects when there is no major activity 
to be scheduled; and (4) it builds morale 
through the expanded school activity program 

an important constructive factor for at- 


a subject period, 


tendance, enrollment, and discipline during 
these immediate postwar days 
* 
WHAT SCHOOLMEN ARE SAYING 
If a teacher’s work has lost interest for her, 


the answer may lie in a change of emphasis in 
teaching, in new textbooks, in a change of room, 
grade, or building — or possibly a shift to a new 
field, such as social service, nursing, a secretarial 
position. — Prof. P. M. Simonds, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
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School Bus Replacements During Wartime 


Early in 1942, school superintendents were 
considering the effects the war might have on 
school transportation. It was apparent that a 
motorized war and its demands for tires, 
gasoline, automotive equipment, replacement 
parts, productive capacity, and man power 
would deprive civilians of a part of the liberal 
nationwide transportation service previously 
regarded as necessary. It would require con- 
servation and the elimination of less essential 
transportation. In co-operation with federal 
and state recommendations, the schools 
adopted conservation measures that made it 
possible to continue all essential transporta- 
tion service for the children with a minimum 
usage of scarce materials needed by the war. 

As a part of the emergency program, all 
new chassis in possession of dealers and manu- 
facturers were “frozen” on January 1, 1942. 
Thereafter, school bus chassis have been re- 
leased by the Office of Defense Transportation 
only upon the approval of applications pre- 
sented by school authorities indicating that 
the new vehicles were necessary to keep chil- 
dren in school. The review of these applica- 
tions has revealed information concerning the 
purchase of buses never accumulated in peace- 
time. It should be noted that normal pur- 
chasing conditions have not prevailed, and 
that new buses considered here were acquired 
during a period when wartime regulations de- 
manded that existing buses last for the dura- 
tion, if possible. Figures presented in Table I 
pertain to the release of bus chassis for school 
transportation for the period of three years 
and seven months from January 1, 1942, to 
July 31, 1945. 





TABLE |. New Bus Chassis Released for School 


Transportation 
Year Number 
RR errr ee 36 
8 Ae 401 
ES 5 big hid Kip Ce we 5,421 
0 TY a ee 8,411 
BE anne 6 0-06-0's 6 14,269 


The extent of the contribution to the war 
effort made by those responsible for school 
transportation is evident when the numbers 
of new buses listed in the table are compared 
with the purchases prior to the war. For the 
five years preceding December 7, 1941, an 
average of 10,380 new buses was acquired 
annually for school transportation. At this 
rate, a total of 37,195, instead of 14,269, 
might have been required in the period of 43 
months following January 1, 1942. Actual 
purchases of school buses were 22,926 buses 
less than this estimate. The saving in trans- 
portation supplies and equipment arranged by 

‘Chief, School Bus Section, Highway Transport Depart 


ment of Office of Defense Transportation, Washington, 
om Ge 


C. D. Hutchins’ 


school executives was accomplished by re- 
organizing school routes to reduce mileage, by 
eliminating trips for special services, by im- 
proving school-bus maintenance, by continu- 
ing the use of buses beyond normal replace- 
ment dates, and by insisting upon safer driv- 
ing practices. School officials asgisted with the 
war effort by allowing the diversion of critical 
materials, and they prevented breakdowns in 
school transportation service that would have 
been inevitable without conservation. 

The new buses purchased during the war 
have replaced vehicles manufactured from 
1925 to 1942. In Table II, all those manufac- 
tured in 1929 or earlier have been listed 
opposite 1929. New buses acquired for other 
purposes than replacing vehicles are shown 
as “additional buses.” 








TABLE Il. New School Bus Chassis Purchased in 





Wartime 
s “i Number of vehicles purchased 
2 
=< baa) > +) 
Tv + bs ~ ~ me » 
sSk 33 5 Sy E83 
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1 2 3 4 5 
1942 6 19 25 a 
1941 82 211 293 2.1 
1940 123 450 573 4.0 
1939 199 640 839 5.9 
1938 357 703 1,060 74 
1937 627 1,456 2,083 14.6 
1936 978 1,746m 2,724m 19.1 
1935 1,008 m 1,072 2,080 14.6 
1934 603 461 1,064 7.5 
1933 293 197 490 3.4 
1932 211 107 318 2.2 
1931 182 107 289 2.0 
1930 171 79 250 1.8 
1929 151 84 235 1.6 
Total 4,991 7,332 12,323 86.4 
Additional 
buses 867 1,079 1,946 13.6 
Grand 
Total 5,858 8,411 14,269 100.0 


For the 4991 school buses replaced in 1942, 
1943, and 1944, the median of the years of 
manufacture of the worn-out vehicles was 
1935, and the applications indicated that the 
old buses had traveled an average of over 
100,000 miles. For the first seven months of 
1945, the average vehicle replaced was a bus 
manufactured in 1936. 

A total of 13.6 per cent of the new buses 
released was to be used for the establishment 
of new routes. Such expansion was necessary 
to care for increases in population in those 
areas where war activities attracted large 
numbers of people. They were also needed to 
transport some of the children that formerly 
walked to about 9800 small schools closed 
during 1943 and 1944 because of teacher 
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shortages. The closing of one-teacher schools 
has occurred in all parts of the country, but 
it is particularly widespread in the Midwest 
and Gulf Southwest Regions. This is evident 
from Table III, which indicates large numbers 
of new buses needed for expansion of trans- 
portation in these areas. 





TABLE Ill. Regional Differences in the Purchase of 
New School Buses 


(January 1 to July 31, 1945) 
Replaced school buses 
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6 New England 1935 10.8 73 20 93 
6 Central 
Atlantic 1936 99 465 98 563 
6 Southeast 1937 9.0 2,1 83 2,254 
8 Midwest 1936 9.5 1,221 457 1,678 
7 Gulf 
Southwest 1937 8.5 2,683 220 2,903 
4 Central 
Northwest 1936 9.3 138 30 168 
4 West Mid- 
Continent 1936 9.7 140 33 173 
5 Pacific 
Southwest 1935 10.6 202 69 271 
3 Pacific 
Northwest 1935 10.1 239 69 308 
49 United States 1936 9.1 7,332 1,079 8,11 


Purchasing characteristics of various regions 
of the United States are evident in Table III, 
prepared by grouping the states. The facts 
pertain to applications for new buses approved 
in the first seven months of 1945. Nine areas 
have been identified which are the same as the 
regions used in the “School Bus Census”’ pub- 
lished annually in the January issue of Bus 
Transportation magazine. Numbers of buses 
purchased are larger in the Southeast and the 
Gulf Southwest Regions. The 13 states in 
these areas requested 61 per cent of the new 
bus chassis released for school transportation 
in the seven months’ period, yet they have 
only 41 per cent of the buses of the nation. 
This apparently heavy demand is partially due 
to the fact that applications from the South 
may have been presented more promptly than 
those from other areas where the control of 
the transportation program is more decentral- 
ized. 

Areas that submit large numbers of appli- 
cations are also inclined to replace newer 
buses. This can be observed from the numbers 
tabulated, by states. Thirteen states that ob- 
tained the release of more than 250 chassis 
each in the seven months’ period requested 
a total of 5051 replacements and were replac- 


(Concluded on page 63) 
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2AR2 Regional-Political map of Europe.Atwood 
3AR2 Regional-Political map of Asia. .Atwood 


This Might Be Your Classroom... Nystrom offers visual aid material 


and if it were similarly equipped with visual aids, 
the pupils would please you with their interest and 


responsiveness. 


Consider These Functions of Wall Displays 


Motivation: Large, colorful displays in themselves attract 
interest. In a geography recitation, for example, when a 
map is used with a timely picture; or, in a current events 
discussion, you have a perfect “‘geography readiness” 


situation. 


Application: Nystrom maps now supply children with 
both the “where” and the “why” information, and con- 
tain a wealth of material which children use in relationship 
studies. The new maps contain both natural and cultural 
patterns which lead children to make comparisons. Com- 


parisons, in turn, lead to the discovery of principles. 


Testing: In the modern classroom, testing is used very 
frequently to “fix” concepts. Tests can often be made 
to take the form of interesting games when your room 


is equipped with well-chosen maps and charts. 
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ls Respond to Visual Instruction 


222G—22" Graphic Project Globe. 
SOFW World Products maps..... Finch 


for: 1. Beginners’ Geography 
2. Intermediate and Upper-Grade Geography 
3. Air-Age Geography 
4. Physiology and Hygiene 
5. History NYS PAPO tae as 





Send for New CN45 Catalog 


The Nystrom catalog should be a 
part of your professional library. 
It gives you complete description 
and prices of all new types of 
maps, globes and charts—with 
many colored illustrations. Just 
paste the attached coupon to a 
penny postcard and mail to receive 
your copy. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the CN45 Nystrom cata- 
log and any other descriptive literature you might 
have concerning the following subjects in which we 
are particularly interested. 


( ) Geography ( ) World History 

( ) Health ( ) Biology 

( ) Safety ( ) Civies 

( ) American History ( ) Literature 
CEES SE eujenieid 
School i ea 
0, ER ER Fe State 


A. J. NYSTROM & CoO. 


3333 Elston Ave. 
CHICAGO 18 
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Two Citadels of Americanism 


M™ THAN A HUNDRED YEARS AGO a school for the academic and military 
training of youth was started in historic Charleston, South Carolina. 
It was called the Citadel, because it was to be a fortress for defense against 
ignorance, and against inability to serve state and nation effectively in time 
of peril. 

In the same city, in 1740, had been opened the first of this country’s free 
schools for Negroes. There, in 1785, was chartered the first municipal college 
in the United States. 


The Citadel, which came to be called the ‘‘Pride of the South,’’ long since 
outgrew its original buildings, and was moved to a larger site on the Ashley 
River. In 1931, after four years as Chief of Staff of our Army, General Charles 
P. Summerall became its president. 

Since then this important unit of the Palmetto State’s education system has 
won new wreaths for its record. Today, next to West Point, it is the largest 
military college in the land. Its student body represents nearly every state. 
Only West Point can boast a higher percentage of graduates in our armed services. 

In the years since Pearl Harbor its alumni have distinguished themselves in 
every combat area. They were with Doolittle over Tokyo; they fought in 
Africa, Italy, France and Germany, and throughout the Pacific. Nearly 99 per 
cent of them have served as officers. 


‘We're mighty proud of them,’’ says Dr. James Haskell Hope, South 
Carolina’s State Superintendent of Education. ‘‘We’re equally proud of the 
reat numbers of young men and women whose training in our public schools 
a so helped to make them useful to the land they love. It’s a grand tribute 
to our American system of free education that it has inspired in these and in 
millions of others a working devotion to our democracy 


“One of our valued aids in the devolpment of such a spirit isa little mag- 
azine called the Reader’s Digest. It, too, is a citadel; a fortress of defense 
against ignorance of what is going on in our own and other lands; a compre- 
hensive boiled-down guide to wh shina thought and action in all fields of 
progress. 

‘From month to month it offers mental meals that are nourishing, refresh- 
ing and stimulating. I should like to see it in the hands of every High School 
student, and of many in the upper elementary grades. It so reflects the human 
values of our free ways as to pve youth a lively sense of the benefits and re- 


sponsibilities of good citizenship.” 
4 ° 
The Readers Digest 
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SCHOOL BUS REPLACEMENTS 


(Concluded from page 60) 

ing a 1937 bus, on the average. Fourteen 
states that obtained the release of less than 
30 chassis each requested a total of 145 re- 
placements, and the average year of manu- 
facture of the replaced vehicles was 1935. 
This reveals differences among school execu- 
tives on their opinions regarding the type of 
equipment that desperately needs replacement 
in wartime. 

The two regions comprising the southern 
states have, on the average, been replacing 
buses manufactured in 1937. For the nation 
as a whole, buses replaced have been used an 
average of 9.1 years. The average years of 
age of the 73 buses replaced by the schools 
in the New England area was 10.8 years. 
These numbers were obtained by assuming 
that a 1941 bus had been used for four years 
and those of other years in proportion. 

Southern states are changing to new equip- 
ment more rapidly than elsewhere in the 
country. School officials in the South have 
stated that the school bus life appears short 
because of other work in addition to trans- 
porting pupils that is required of the school 
buses operating in southern states. The useful 
life of the school bus depends upon a number 
of factors, including care, maintenance, driv- 
ing practices, road conditions, weather, miles 
traveled, original cost or quality of the bus, 
and its adaptability to the work required of 
it. Replacing an old bus with a new one may 
also depend upon desire for excellent equip- 
ment, interest in safety, the availability of the 
purchase price, and during wartime, the ap- 
proval of the application. 

In the interpretation of these data it should 
be observed that they are for a wartime 
period. They are presented because they may 
be of interest to school superintendents who 
have been responsible for the school trans- 
portation service during the war. Under 
normal conditions, information such as is 
included in these tables would not be available. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


October 11-13. Utah Education Association at Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Headquarters Utah Hotel. Rulon H. 
Manning, 316 Beneficial Life Building 

October 12. Missouri Central Teachers Association at 
Warrensburg, Mo. William F. Knox, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Warrensburg, Mo. Headquarters Hendricks Hall. 

October 12. North Carolina Education Association. 
Miss Ethel Perkins, Secretary. P.O. Box 350, Raleigh, 
N. C. Meets: October 12, High Point; October 19, 
Asheville; October 26, Durham; November 2, Charlotte; 
November 8, Wilmington; November 9, Fayetteville; 
November 16, Greenville. 

October 21-22. New York State School Board Associa- 
tion at Syracuse, N. Y. W. A. Clifford, 9 South Third 
Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Headquarters, Hotel Syracuse 

October 24-25. Maine Teachers Association at Port- 
land, Me. Headquarters, Falmonth Hotel. Clyde Russell, 
14 Western Ave., Augusta, Me., secretary. 

October 24-26. North Dakota Education Association at 
Bismark, N. Dak. Executive secretary, M. E. McCurdy, 
525 de Lendrecie Building, Fargo, N. Dak. Headquarters, 
High School. 

October 25-26. Colorado Education Association at 
Denver, Pueblo and Grand Junction, Colo. Executive 
secretary, Craig P. Minear, 230 Coronado Building, 
Denver, Colo. 

October 25. Indiana Vocational Association at Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. Headquarters, Arsenel Technical High 
School. Glenn Baker, School Administration Building, New 
Albany, Ind. 

October 25-26. Indiana State Teachers Association at 
Indianapolis. Robert H. Wyatt, Hotel Lincoln, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., secretary. 


SCHOOL 


October 25-26 (‘or Nov 2) Georgia Educational 
Association at Atlanta, Ga. Headquarters, City Auditorium 
J. Harold Saxon, 704 Walton Bldg., Atlanta, Georgia, 
secretary 

October 25-26. Nebraska State Teachers Association. 
(Six Districts meet on dates given. Places not announced.) 
Executive secretary, Archer L. Burnham, 605 South 14th 
Street, Lincoln, Neb 

October 25-26. Rhode Island State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, at Providence, R. I. Miss Mary Lee, Rhode Island 
College of Education, Providence, R. I., secretary, Head- 
quarters, Rhode Island College of Education. 

October 26-29. National Council on Schoolhouse Con- 
struction at Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. J. L. Graham, 
State Dept. of Education, Tallahassee, Florida, secretary 

November 1-3. Wyoming Education Association at 
Casper, Wyo. O. C. Kerney, New Castle, Wyo., secretary. 
Headquarters, Natrona Co. High School 

November 2-3. Kansas State Teachers Association at 
Topeka, Salina, Dodge City, Hays, Wichita, Parsons, 
Kans. C, O. Wright, 315 West Tenth St., Topeka, Kans., 
executive secretary. 

November 13-14. Michigan Education Association at 
Detroit, Mich. A. J. Philipps, Lansing 2, Mich., secretary. 
Headquarters, Masonic Temple. 
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PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
> M. E. Kizer, of Palmyra, Mo., has been elected su- 
perindent of schools at Steelville. 
> H. L. Ferris has accepted the superintendency at 
Stronghurst, Ill. 
> E. H. Myers, of Granite City, Ill., has accepted the 
superintendency at Murrayville. 
> R. L. Grsert, of Peru, Ind., has been elected su- 
perintendent of schools at Cambridge City, to succeed 
Floyd Hines. 
> W. B. Scarciirr has accepted the superintendency at 
Faith, S. Dak. 
®> Harotp Mriter, of Ellsworth, Iowa, has accepted 
the superintendency at Story City. 
> Lestre T. CHampertin is the new superintendent of 
schools at Ravenna, Neb. 
®> Homer C. Ketty, of Grand Island, Neb., is the new 
superintendent at Battle Creek. 
> Cuartes E. Dattam is the new superintendent at 
Arlington, Neb. 
> James F. Cattoway has taken the superintendency 
at Randolph, Neb. 
® Epwarp E. Gienn, of Morocco, Ind., has taken the 
superintendency at Delphi, succeeding Lee L. Eve. 














































































- +» SPECIFICALLY DESIGNED To GIVE PRACTIC 


ALABAMA 
Alabama School Supply Co., Montgomery 
ARKANSAS 
Democrat Ptg. & Litho. Co., Little Rock 
CALIFORNIA 
Vroman’s California School Book Depository, 
Pasadena 
COLORADO 
American School Supply Co., Denver 
CONNECTICUT 
J. L. Hammett Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
DELAWARE 
Young America Films, 
32 E. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Fiowers School Supply Co., Richmond, Va. 
FLORIDA 
Florida School Book Depository, Jacksonville 
GEORGIA 
Georgia School Supply Depository, Atlanta 
IDAHO , 
Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell 
ILLINOIS 
Young America Films, 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
INDIANA 
Modern School Supply Co., Indianapolis 












IOWA 

Holley Office, School Supply & Printing Co., 
Des Moines 

KANSAS 

Superior School Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

KENTUCKY 

Central School Supply Co., Louisville 









LOUISIANA 

F. F. Hansell & Bro., Ltd., New Orleans 
MAINE 

J. L. Hammett Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
MARYLAND 


Young America Films, 
32 E. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

J. L. Hammett Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
MICHIGAN 

Michigan School Service, Inc., Lansing 
MINNESOTA 

St. Paul Book & Stationery Co., St. Paul 
MISSISSIPPI 

Mississippi School Supply Co., Jackson 


MISSOURI 
Superior School Supply Co., Kansas City 








These Long-Established Firms Are 
Now Exclusive Distributors For The 
Complete Young America Service 
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MONTANA 
Northern School Supply Co., Great Falls 
NEBRASKA 
Superior School Supply, Lincoln 
NEVADA 
Armanko’s Office Supply Co., Reno 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Jj. L. Hammett Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
NEW JERSEY 
Young America Films, 
32 E. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
NEW YORK 
Bacon & Vincent Co., Buffalo 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Carolina School Services, Raleigh 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Northern School Supply Co., Fargo 
OHIO 
Young America Films, 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
OKLAHOMA 
Jasper Sipes School Book Depository, 
Oklahoma City 
OREGON 
J. K. Gill Company, Portland 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Young America Films, 

32 E. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
RHODE ISLAND 
j. L. Hammett Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Sioux Falls Book & Stat. Co., Sioux Falls 

























TENNESSEE 

Nashville Product Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
TEXAS 

Hugh Perry School Book Depos., Dallas 
UTAH 

Utah-Idaho School Sup. Co., Salt Lake City 
VERMONT 

J. L. Hammett Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
VIRGINIA 

Flowers School Equipment Co., Richmond 
WASHINGTON 


The John W. Graham Co., Spokane 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Flowers School Equip’t Co., Richmond, Va. 
WISCONSIN 

Eau Claire Book & Stat. Co., Eau Claire 


WYOMING 
American School Supply Co., Denver, Colo, 
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HELP IN THE TEACHING OF ACTUAL CURRICULUM SUBJECTS 


NOW— you can get acompletely integrated program of 16 mm. sound-films, 
discussional strip-films and supplementary printed material to help you 
teach practically any basic curriculum subject from kindergarten through 
high school! Every phase of the service perfected by leading authorities 


—and backed by the publishers of “Young America”! 


Here, At Last, is a complete Visual 
Instruction Service that not only of- 
2% 1 O- be fers carefully planned films for every 
ae . grade and practically every basic cur- 
riculum subject from kindergarten 
through high school, but, more importantly, the films are 
being made specifically to supplement the best basic text books 
now in use. All types of films are included: basic curriculum, 
supplementary, orientation, documentary, and carefully se- 
lected commercial films. 
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YOUNG AMERICA FILMS SET NEW HIGH STANDARDS! 
Editorially and technically you can be sure that Young 
America Films are of highest quality. They are planned and 
supervised by leading authorities on each specific film subject. 
These men work closely with specialists in curriculum and 
visual education as well as with outstanding creative and 
production experts in the educational motion picture field. 
(Editorial consultants: Dr. William Bristow, Curriculum 
Consultant, Board of Education, N. Y.—Dr. Charles 
Hoban, Jr., Director of Visual Education, Board of Educa- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa. ) 

The complete Young America Visual Instruction Service 
includes: 16 mm. sound films —35 mm. strip films of the 
discussional type — graded teaching manuals—and carefully 
organized lesson plans. Manuals include summaries, discus- 
sion outlines, activity programs and supplementary projects. 
Prepared by experienced teachers who have a thorough work- 
ing knowledge of your teaching problems and needs, they 


aa 


Name 


School Address 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, 32 E. 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


I 2m interested in Young America Films complete Serv- 
ice for Visual Instruction. Send me both your Film and 
your Equipment Catalogues for 1945-1946. 


We now have the following Visual INSTRUCTION Equipment: 








bring you a wealth of stimulating and practical material. 
I"hey show how to prepare your students for film showing, 
how to invite comments, promote discussion, and check results. 


A COMPLETE EQUIPMENT SERVICE, TOO! 


Younc America Fivms also offers you a complete selection 
of thoroughly tested equipment. Included are: 16 mm. sound 
projectors, 35 mm. strip-film and slide projectors, viewers, 
lamps, screens, etc. Equipment offered by YouNnG AMERICA 
FILMs is already being ordered by many schools—and selected 
in preference to other leading and long-established makes. 


YOU HAVE AN EXCLUSIVE STATE DISTRIBUTOR! 


You'll want more details. Here’s how you can get them 
easily: Check the list at the left. Note carefully your exclu- 
sive state distributor for Young America Films and Equip- 
ment. One of their representatives is ready and eager to 
explain to you just how this complete new Service can provide 
you with the kind of practical help you have long wanted in 
your work asa teacher. 

Contact your representative at once. In the meantime, send 
for copies of the Young America Films and Equipment Cata- 
logues PLUS a folder telling you “‘How To Build A Self- 
Supporting Visual Education Department.” In the Film 
Catalogue is a list of Young America Films with a brief sum- 
mary of each, indexed by grades, titles and subject matter, 
together with a listing of lesson plans and manuals... and 
several articles on Visual Instruction, Mail Coupon Now! 


DEPT. As-10 
Also send me the folder: “How 
To Build A Self-Supporting Vis- 
ual Education Department.” 


LJ 
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City State 
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Gaylord G08, INC. 


Originators and Builders of Better Library Furniture and Supplies 


SCHOOL 


Homer Public Library, Homer, 





Michigan 
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dings encourage reading 


The removal of an institutional air seems 
sufficient to encourage both children and 
adults to give books in a library the same 
friendly opportunity to become friends that 
is accorded those in the home. Individual 
tastes of librarians have given these installa- 
tions names ranging from “book nooks” to 
“browsing corners’. 


Gaylord Bros. equipment is ideally 
adapted to this newest library trend. In the 
illustration at left, a settee, low drop-leaf 
table, and Windsor chairs capture the spirit 
of intimacy, yet retain the traditional Gay- 
lord standards of lasting quality. Materials 
and man-power shortages have caused us 
several months’ delay in filling furniture 
orders, but we stand ready, as always, to 
render assistance with any planning program 
you may consider. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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~ chool Law 
Teachers 

Where the Illinois legislature had not attempted 
to define the word “probationary” as used in the 
teacher tenure law, the court should give the 
word its ordinary meaning of serving for trial. 
Ill. rev. statutes of 1941, c. 122, §136c.—Anderson 
v. Board of Education of School Dist. No. 91, 
61 Northeastern reporter 2d 562, II. 

A teacher ‘could not be employed for a pro- 
bationary period, as required by the Illinois tenure 
law as a prerequisite to contractual continued 
service, by contract made more than three months 
before the act became effective, and in which, by 
its terms, no intention was expressed or implied 
that such employment should be for a probation- 
ary period. Ill. revised statutes of 1941, c. 122, 
$136c.—Anderson v. Board of Education of School 
Dist. No. 91, 61 Northeastern reporter 2d 562, 
Ill. 

Ordinarily a school board has the absolute 
right to decline to employ or to reemploy any 
applicant for any reason whatever, and it is no 
infringement upon the constitutional rights of any 
future board to decline to employ a teacher in 
the schools—Anderson v. Board of Education of 
School Dist. No. 91, 61 Northeastern reporter 2d 
562, Ill. 

Where a teacher’s contract provided for pay- 
ment of the minimum salary of $100 per month, 
but further provided that there should be deducted 
therefrom $40 per month as rent for living quar- 
ters, which consisted of one room without any 
modern conveniences and which previously had 
been occupied by teachers rent free, a finding was 
justified that provision for payment of rent was 
a subterfuge designed to evade a statute requiring 
payment of a minimum salary of $100 per month, 
and entitled a teacher to recover amounts so 
deducted. Wash. rem. revised statutes, §4852-1 





Malcolm v. Yakima County Consol. School Dist., 
No. 159 Pacific reporter 2d 394, Wash. 

That a school district voluntarily paid the salary 
of a teacher teaching without a license in viola- 
tion of a statute did not preclude the recovery of 
payments by the school district. Pope’s Digest, 
§11606.—Vick Consold. School Dist. No. 21 v. 
New, 187 Southwestern reporter 2d 948, Ark. 


NATIONAL BACK-TO-SCHOOL DRIVE 


Dr. John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, has urged the large cities to sup- 
port the current national back-to-school drive. 
Pointing out that school officials are in a strategic 
position to influence public opinion, and to make 
a direct appeal to youth to go back to school, Dr. 
Studebaker urged superintendents to call atten- 
tion to the fact that war pressures have pushed 
enrollments down, and that this trend must now 
be reversed. With the return of peacetime ccndi- 
tions, he said, young people again face a cal! to 
duty, a call to go, to school in order that democ- 
racy in the future may not be deprived of a 
properly educated citizenry. Response to this call 
is just as important and patriotic as was the call 
from school to work. 


BACK-TO-SCHOOL DRIVE 


The public schools of Evansville, Ind., are con- 
ducting a back-to-school drive in an effort to re- 
turn all boys to schools who have withdrawn 
to go to work. High school students will be dis- 
couraged from enrolling in the evening school, 
unless there is a very good reason. The idea is to 
enroll all students in the high school. Credit in 
the evening high school will be secured only after 
a student has attended two 1%%-hour sessions each 
week. 

It is planned to give additional emphasis to the 
extracurricular program to permit an expanded 
club and extracurricular program. Each student 
will be encouraged to participate in some phase 
of the program. 


A SIX-POINT PROGRAM FOR PARMA SCHOOLS 


On November 7, 1944, the voters of Parma, 
Parma Heights, and Seven Hills, Ohio, approved 
a five-mill levy and an additional two mills 
needed to provide the children of the city school 
district with adequate facilities and educational 
offerings on a par with neighboring suburbs. 
The board pledged to the parents and citizens 
a six-point program designed to provide better 
opportunities for the youth of the schools. The 
program provides for the following: 

1. An industrial-arts program, to develop prac- 
tical skills of lifelong usefulness 

2. Up-to-date science equipment and _labo- 
ratories to provide a better science background for 
jobs and for college 

3. Expansion of commercial education through 
purchase of additional business machines to pro- 
vide valuable practical experience 

4. Art courses in all schools 

5. Fair salaries for teachers, to maintain a 
strong staff of capable teachers for the children 

6. A summer recreational program to provide 
healthy interests during vacation time 

During the summer months, a number of 
improvements, both physical and instructional, 
have been carried to completion. These improve- 
ments, as outlined in the program, should tend 
to strengthen a growing school program. 


——--— - —@ 


® The Georgia legislature has passed a compul- 
sory education law, which requires all children 
between the ages of 7 and 16 to attend school 
regularly, or until they have completed high 
school. 

The State Board of Education has ordered that 
“the minimum school day for teachers and stu- 
dents shall consist of five hours of an organized 
school program, exclusive of recess and lunch 
periods. The law defines the school month as 
consisting of twenty days of school operation.” 
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Chono- W070 SIMPLIFIED SOUND FILMYRROJECTIO 








An easier way to use the advantages of sound motion 
pictures—that’s Sono-Vision, a cabinet projector which contains 
the screen, speaker, amplifier, projector, and all controls. 

One button starts it ... another stops it ... and no 

darkened room is necessary. It makes classroom application 

of sound films simpler, more comfortable, much 

more easily absorbed and accepted. 

An illustrated, descriptive booklet will be 


sent without obligation. 


TELL AND SELL WITH SONO-VISION 


MILLS tis treet 


DEPT. 303, 4100 FULLERTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 39, ILLIN@IS 
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Just after Germany invaded Poland (1939, 
you remember) a few school people said they 
would defer the purchase of maps and globes 
until they could get those with new boundary 
lines. All this on the assumption (we suppose) 
that there could be no more important use 
for maps and globes than to look at the dotted 


lines between countries. 


We have often wondered if those people ac- 
tually did defer their buying, because by our 
reckoning the youngsters who started the fourth 
grade in 1939, must by now have completed 
their first year in high school, without benefit 
of training with maps and globes. We respect- 


Your pupils aren't an audience— 
they're a parade! 


fully refer those folks to our headline, ‘Your 
Pupils Aren’t An Audience—they’re a Parade’. 
And now that the war is over, the situation 
hasn’t changed as much as one might think. 
One or two years (your guess is as good as 
ours) are likely to elapse before peace treaties 
make boundary line changes possible. In the 
meantime, that parade of pupils streams out 
of elementary into high school, out of high 
school into college. 

So, if you have doubts about the adequacy 
of your maps and globes, let us tell you by 
mail how other school systems are buying their 


maps and globes now on a planned program 
Dept. AMS-105 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Specialists in Maps and Globes for Schools 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


Mis SME ARE THE «SM: 





Teachers’ Salaries 


NEW SALARY SCHEDULE FOR 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

A revised salary schedule for teachers and 
officers of the schools of the District of Columbia 
has been approved. The schedule which became 
effective July 1, 1945, is based on the provisions 
of the new District of Columbia Teachers’ Salary 
act approved by the President on July 24. 

TEACHERS. The schedule provides that teach- 
ers in elementary schools in salary group 1A shall 
begin at a minimum of: $1,900, and shall be given 
10 annual increments of $100 up to a maximum 
of $2,900; teachers in group 1B begin at $3,000, 
and will be given 3 annual increments of $100 
up to a maximvm of $3,300; teachers in junior 
high schools, belonging to group 2A, begin at 
$1,900, and will be given 10 increments of $100 





up to a maximum of $2,900; teachers in 2B begin 
at $3,000, and will be given 3 increments of $100 
up to a maximum of $3,300; teachers in 2C begin 
at $2,100, and will be given 12 increments of $100 
up to a maximum of $3,300; teachers in 2D begin 
at $3,400 and work up to a maximum of $3,700 

Teachers in senior high schools, belonging to 
group 3A begin at $2,100, and will be given 12 
increments of $100 up to a maximum of $3,300; 
teachers in 3B begin at $3,400, and will be given 
3 increments of $100 up to a maximum of $3,700 

Teachers in vocational schools, belonging to 
group 5A, begin at $1,900, and will be given 10 
increments of $100 up to a maximum of $2,900; 
teachers in 5B begin at $3,000 and will be given 
3 increments of $100 up to a maximum of $3,300; 
teachers in 5C begin at $2,100, and will be given 
12 increments of $100 up to a maximum of $3,300; 
teachers in 5D begin at $3,400, and will be given 
3 increments of $100 up to a maximum of $3,700 

PRINCIPALS. Principals of elementary schools 
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of 16 rooms or more begin at $3,700, and will be 
given 8 increments of $100 up to a maximum of 
$4,500; assistant principals in junior high schools 
will begin at $3,700. and will be given 8 increments 
of $100 up to a maximum of $4,500; assistant 
principals in vocational high schools will begin 
at $3,900, and will be given 8 increments of $100 
up to a maximum of $4,700; assistant principals 
in senior high schools will begin at $3,900, and 
will be given 8 increments of $100 up to a max- 
imum of $4,700. 

HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS. Heads of de- 
partments will begin at $3,900, and will be given 
8 increments of $100 up to a maximum of $4,700. 

Principals of junior high schools begin at $4,200, 
and will be given 8 increments of $100 up to a 
maximum of $5,000; principals of vocational high 
schools begin at $4,700, and will be given 8 in- 
crements of $100 up to a maximum of $5,500; 
principals of senior high schools begin at $4,700, 
and will be given 8 increments of $100 up to a 
maximum of $5,500. 


NEW TEACHERS’ SALARY SCHEDULE AT PUEBLO 


The board of education of School Dist. 20 of 
Pueblo, Col., has approved a new salary schedule, 
setting minimum and maximum salaries for six 
groups of teachers. Group I is composed of tem- 
porary teachers and teachers with war emergency 
certificates, who do not meet the qualifications 
required under the rules of the board. Group II 
is composed of those with two years of training 
above the high school. Group III comprises teach- 
ers with three years above the high school. 
Group IV those with four years of unorganized 
training above the high school. Group V those with 
an A.B. or equivalent degree. Group VI those with 
an M.A. degree. 

Teachers in Group I will begin at a minimum 
of $1,200, and will advance at the rate of $50 per 
year, until a maximum of $1,450 is reached. Those 
in Group II will begin at $1,200, and advance $50 
per year, until a maximum of $2,000 is reached. 
Those in Group III will begin at $1,300, and ad- 
vance at $50 per year, until a maximum of $2,100 
is reached. Those in Group IV will begin at $1,300, 
and advance at $60 per year, until a maximum of 
$2,100 is reached. Those in Group V will begin 
at $1,400, and advance at $75 per year to $1,800 
and then by $60 to a maximum of $2,500. Those 
in Group VI will begin at $1,500, and advance 
at $75 per ‘year to $1,850, and then by $65 to a 
maximum of $2,700. 

In order to encourage graduate study, teachers 
securing degrees while in service will be placed 
in the advanced group the following January. 
All teachers securing the A.B. degree will receive 
a payment of $50, the M.A. degree $65, the pay- 
ments to be a single payment in January, and 
not to become a part of the basic salary. 

Teachers entering the system in the fall of the 
vear will remain at their initial salaries until a 
vear from the following January. 

Probationary teachers (first three years) must 
ecure a satisfactory rating in order to be eligible 
for annual increases. 


EASTON SALARY SCHEDULE 


The school committee of the town of Easton 
at North Easton, Mass., has adopted a new 
salary schedule for elementary teachers, junior- 
and senior-high-school teachers, and men teachers, 
to become effective in September, 1945. 

Under the new plan, elementary teachers will 
begin at $1,200 and will advance at the rate 
of $100 for three years and $50 for six years, up 
to a maximum of $1,800 at the end of nine 
years. Junior- and _ senior-high-school women 
teachers will begin at $1,200, and will advance 
to $1,700 at the end of five years and $1,900 at 
the end of nine years. Men teachers will start 
at $1,500 and will advance to $2,300 at the end 
of nine years. 

All teachers who complete a minimum of four 
credits in a summer session will receive a tempo- 
rary increase of $100 for each of the following 
two school years, the increase to be spread over 


(Concluded on page 70) 
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As you sit down wan and weary, 
With the outlook far from cheery .. . 

Your book loaded with dictation notes and such . 
It is mighty comfy knowing 

That the rest is easy going... 


On your Underwood, 


with Keys you love to touch! 


You'll find ev’ry key you're striking 

Has a touch that’s to your liking, 

In these days when working comfort means so much. 
Without pounding, fuss or worry, 

You can type things in a hurry... 


On your Underwood, 


with Keys you love to touch! 


a 


-- TYPEWRITER LEADER OF THE WORLD! 


Copyright 1945, | nderwood Corporation 


It’s a “smooth-as-velvet” feeling, 


And your neat work is appealing 

To the Boss, you want to please so very much. 
For his picture’s in each letter, 

And you'll make that picture better . . . 


On your Underwood, 


with Keys you love to touch! 


—e 


i chieeieeeenentins 


sl inderwood 


; 
Give your studen : 
typewriters, as soon as they ar 


available, so they can write ao 
that are clean-cut and appealing. 
For more than 40 years ya 
have been creating clear, com eee? 
word pictures for eames firm 
their executives every™ re. ! 
Underwood Corporation 
One Park Ave-, New York 16, N.Y. 


bares ee” 


——— 
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TEACHERS SALARIES 
(Concluded from page 68) 


the annual pay schedule. A $100 permanent in- 
crease above the regular salary will be given to 
any teacher holding a master’s degree. Teachers 
who attain outstanding professional status due to 
travel or noteworthy study- will be given finan- 
cial recognition equivalent to that granted for 
summer school study. 

Three days’ leave, with pay, will be given any 
teacher for absence due to a death in the teach- 
er’s immediate family. 

The school committee has created an annual 
reserve fund (sum representing 3 times the 
product of the average daily pay of substitutes 
and the total number of teachers) to meet the 
maximum cost of sick leave for teachers. No 
teacher will have deductions made from his 
salary because of illness, until this amount has 
been used in the payment of substitute teachers. 
If the amount provided has been exceeded, each 
absent teacher will have deducted from his last 
pay check the fractional part of the excess ex- 
penditure that the number of days absent bears 
to the total number of days of absence of all 
teachers. 

Teachers designated as department heads in the 
junior and senior high schools will be paid $100 
per year above the level of the salary schedule 
where their experience would otherwise place 
them. 

Special supervisors will be paid on the same 
basis as high-school department heads. 

® Dallas, Tex. The school board has adopted 
a new plan, giving increases of $100 in salary 
to teachers holding a master’s degree. Teachers 
who obtain their master’s degree during the year, 
or at a later time, will receive increases and will 
be eligible for the $3,000 maximum salary. The 
new rule affects 202 teachers who have obtained 
their master’s degrees and are receiving less than 
$2,700. 


® Peoria, Ill. The school board has voted a 
$100 bonus to teachers receiving $2,000 or less 
during the school term. 

® Alton, Ill. The school board has approved 
salary schedules for noninstructional school em- 
ployees. The schedules cover custodians and non- 
custodian workers. 

®& Wauwatosa, Wis. The school board has 
adopted a plan, giving extra pay to teachers for 
extracurricular work. The new rate of bonus 
compensation varies from $75 to $150 per year, 
depending on the number of hours involved and 
the type of service rendered. 

® Owensboro, Ky. The school board has 
adopted a new salary schedule for 1945-46, which 
provides a basal salary of $121 per month for the 
educational staff. Secretaries, nurses, and attend- 


ance officers will receive increases of $8 per 
month; head janitors, men, $8 per month; and 
women janitors, $5 per month 

® At Seymour, Ind., teachers’ salaries have 
been increased by 48 per cent during the past 


five years. The rise has been possible because of 
increased state aid and higher property taxes 

® Bartlesville, Okla. The school board has 
adopted a salary schedule, giving salary in- 
creases amounting to a total of $15,000 to $20,- 
000 for the year. The schedule provides a mini- 
mum of $1,350 for new teachers. Local teachers, 
with a master’s degree, will receive $47 a year 
above the state schedule. All other teachers will be 
paid as follows: Teachers who were below the 
maximum last year will receive $97 above the 
state schedule. Those who reached the maximum 
$147 above the state schedule. 

® Kalamazoo, Mich. Under the existing salary 
schedule, an additional $100 in salary is given to 
teachers who have been teaching on a two-year 
life certificate and who may have attained senior 
standing in college. In order to obtain such in- 
creases, teachers must present evidence that they 
have completed at least 90 semester hours of 
credit in college. 


> Elmhurst, Ill. Supt. W. C. Jackson has pre- 
pared a small brochure, describing important 
features of the community and the schools, which 
is intended to give prospective teachers a better 
understanding in the matter of a future location. 
® The Camden County board of education at 
Kingsland, Ga., has approved increased salaries 
for teachers of the county. Under the schedule, 
teachers holding a certificate with less than three 
years’ college work, will receive the state salary 
plus $25 supplement; those with a certificate 
based on three years’ college work, state salary 
plus $30 supplement; those with certificate based 
on four years’ work, state salary plus $35 supple- 
ment. Teachers with a professional certificate 
based on four years’ college work, state salary 
plus $40 supplement; those with a certificate 
based on five years’ work, state salary plus $45 
supplement. 

The state’s salary to teachers is also based on a 
graduated sgale, ranging from $60 to $100 per 


month for the various certificate qualifications 
demanded. 
® Kenosha, Wis. The board of education has 


raised the maximum salary for principals of 
schools with 12 or more teachers by $200..An 
increment of $200 additional will be given princi- 
pals assigned to supervise two or more buildings. 
The change has the effect of placing principals of 
two buildings and buildings with 12 or more 
teachers on the same basis regarding maximum 
salary. 


> Tulsa, Okla. The school board has given 
pay increases to five school officials, including 
the superintendent, the business manager, the 


assistant superintendents, and the general auditor. 
The increases became effective August 1 

The board has approved an annual increase 
of $100 for each of the three assistant superintend- 
ents until a maximum of $6,000 is reached, and a 
similar increase for the general auditor until a 
maximum of $4,800 is reached. The superintendent 
was given an increase of $500 per year 
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A TIMELY, AUTHENTIC HOME ECONOMICS COURSE BY THE NBC UNIVERSITY OF THE AIR 


Home Is What You Make It. . 


entertaining, enlightening and inspiring broadeasts 


. Is a series of 


. dramatizing the common problems of today 
that vitally concern all homemakers. 


Home Is What You Make It. . . planned in co- 
operation with the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion... is broadcast Saturdays, 9:00-9:30 A.M. 
(EWT), by the National Broadcasting Company 
and the independent radio stations associated with 
the NBC Network—first program, October 6. 


Six handbooks are available: Vol. 1—General. 


Vol. I1— Housing. Vol. I11— Food, Vol. [V —Cloth- 


National Broadcasting Company 


ing, Vol. V—Children, Vol. VI—The Family. Send 
25¢ per copy to Home Is Waar You Make It, 
NBC, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


The Home Is What You Make It series is but 
one outstanding example of how the National 
Broadcasting Company fulfills its obligation of 
public service. There are many more equally 
significant ... all help to keep NBC “The Network 
Most People Listen to Most.” 


The NBC University of the Air also offers these three important courses 


Tue Story or Music... 
Tue Worip’s Great Nove.s... 


...... Thursdays, 11:30-12:00 p.m, (EWT) 
..... Fridays, 11:30-12:00 p.m. (EWT) 


Gum FUG FURIE. oo sec es chested Saturdays, 7:00-7:30 p.m. (EWT) 


America’s No. 1 Network 
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Here’s one way 
to Look atit... 
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EVALUATION OF THE SCHOOL PROGRAM IN 
ELMHURST 


During the school year 1944-45 an evaluation 
committee was organized in Elmhurst, IIl., com- 
posed of representatives of each school, the 
supervisory staff, and the superintendent. The 
main responsibility of this committee is to be 
constantly alert’ to, and aware of, the oppor- 
tunities for re-evaluation, reconstruction, and 
organization of the school program. 

During the year the committee has worked on 
such problems as a survey of the Stanford 
Achievement Test results, a study of the report 
card, revision of the bulletin, pupil progress, and 
the planning of a yearbook. 

After careful study and analysis of the test 
results the committee made specific recommenda- 
tions to the central committee and these will be 
used as the basis for further work by all com- 
mittees in the near future. 

One of the committee’s major undertakings has 
been the planning and preparation of the school 
yearbook. In working out this project the idea 
of co-operative activity has been stressed, with 
parents, teachers, pupils, school nurses, adminis- 
trative staff, and board members all contributing 
their part. 

During the year 1945-46 it is planned to begin 
a complete revision of the booklet, “The Testing 
Program,” which is intended for the teachers. 
The committee will evaluate other aspects of the 
school program and will seek to make use of 
every means of measurement at their disposal. 


WISCONSIN HIGH SCHOOLS MULTIPLY 
CORRESPONDENCE STUDY 
A large advance has been recorded in Wisconsin 
the past year in enriching the curricula of small 


CHANGES IN HIGHLAND PARK 


During the school year 1944-45 considerable 
progress was made in curriculum development in 
the high school at Highland Park, Mich. This work 
has been carried on by committees of teachers 
and will be continued during the year 1945-46, 

The Work on the science program, started in 
the junior and senior high schools, has been re- 
vised in order that it may better meet the needs 
of the students. In 1945-46 a workshop in science 
and mathematics is being set up in the junior 
high school to aid students who need extra help 
in these subjects and to allow the gifted student 
to work faster than the home group. The study of 
the multiple arts curriculum is being continued, 
and it is proposed to bring art and industrial arts 
into closer integration and to set up standards 
for various grade levels in the various media of 
the arts. 

Curriculum committees in English and the social 
studies in the upper grades have done an extensive 
piece of work in laying out the general pattern 
for these subjects. These committees will continue 
their work during the year 1945-46. 

Greater emphasis was placed last year on 
student discussion groups, which were built 
around the junior-town-meeting-league idea. Dur- 
ing the year, a thorough study was made of the 
Bill of Rights and various types of programs were 
built around this historical document. 

A comprehensive educational program for the 
discharged veteran has been set up within the 
Highland Park Junior College. Veterans holding 
a high school diploma are enrolled in the college 
proper. Those who want a refresher course or who 
lack a high school diploma, are enrolled in the 
veterans’ division of the Junior College. The 
program is flexible and the student in the regular 
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It’s not a bad idea to delve intothe future 
of your heating system. If your system is 
supplying inadequate, indefinite heat, you 
may be wasting valuable fuel. It’s up to 
you: correct the cause — or continue the 
discomfort. 
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of University extension correspondence-study in the veterans’ division. Any student in the 

courses of high school grade. Under the plan the veterans’ division may elect a course in the regular 

lessons are studied in local schoolrooms under College program. 

teacher supervision but are read and graded by ; A pupil personnel department has been in opera- 
full-time faculty members of the University Ex tion during the year. In this department, under 
A simple matter of modernization with the | tension Division. The 1944-45 registration totaled the director, attendance work, visiting teacher 
Webster Moderator System and Webster 1516. In most cases the course fees were paid work, special education, and a psychometric pro- 
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and medium-size high schools through the use college program may take any refresher course 




















Automatic Controls — and you'll see a by the schools, under a law authorizing this in- 8ram have been carried out. The school psychol- 
completely different picture ... A heating struction on a par with the regular offerings ogist conducted different types of standard tests 1 
system that supplies heat when you want Accounts were opened with 223 schools. To enrich for students so that more may be known about on 
it, where you want it, and in the amount the curriculum is the major objective, but surveys each student for guidance purposes pez 
necessary for health and comfort. have shown that the service is an instrument in The schools have been active during the past tim 
| developing habits of independent study and that year in various community drives related to the of 
With the Webster Moderator System of students acquire habits of accuracy and carefulness War effort. During the year the schools sold_ | tha 
Steam Heating you get adequate, uniform | in all written work which should prove valuable $996,432 in war bonds and stamps. A large amount int 
temperatures at all times. No overheating. | to those who will continue their education in of money was collected for the war chest drive, ers 
No underheating. No costly waste of fuel. higher institutions, as well as to those who will Red Cross, Christmas Seals, etc. More than three gar 
Steam delivery to each radiator is auto- enter the industrial and technical fields. Interest hundred thousand pounds of wastepaper were nee 
matically “Controlled-by-the-weather” to in academic subjects has been instilled in a number Collected by the pupils. : 
agree with every change in outdoor of students whose previous interest was strictly inc 
Semperatuce. vocational in nature. CONDUCT CURRICULUM STUDY ma 
° The board of education of East Hartford, Conn., tio 

,o | 

More Heat with Less Fuel ; DUNDEE PLANS PROGRESS during the school year 1944-45, completed a study dis 
Seven out of ten large buildings in America > Dundee, Ill. At the suggestion of Supt. James _ of the curriculum on a co-operative basis. Under em 
(many less than ten years old) can get up G. Gurley, the board of education recently ap- the direction of Supt. H. K. Idleman, and the age 
to 33 per cent more heat out of the fuel proved a long-term educational program compris- elementary supervisor, Miss May Barber, a co- pre 
consumed! . . . A book “Performance ing six important steps. The program lists the operative and voluntary revision of the teachers pla 
Facts” gives case studies—before and after following projects: guide was made. Seventy-two of the one hun- lor 
figures —on 268 Webster Steam Heating 1. Revise the rules and regulations of the board. dred elementary teachers participated in the re- des 
installations. Write for it today. Address 2. Outline a list of aims, purposes, or objectives vision. The material was gathered, arranged, and nee 
Dept. AS-10 | of education for setting up goals toward which mimeographed during the summer months, and pre 
: . | teachers can work. is now in the hands of all teachers for use during sch 
os Daab + sb sg vom Mel 3. Construct new courses of study to apply the school year 1945-46. dre 
Renseaetiiiieis tn qutscincl Cicice : : Bor. 1008 directly to the needs and interests of the children The guide includes such topics as principles of an 

In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal and the community. curriculum revision, objectives and purposes of 
S 4. Purchase supplies and equipment essential for guide, achievement testing, guide for teachers’ all 
eal instructional purposes, to include library furniture, _self-appraisal, discipline, homework, first day of nip 
CONTROL maps, globes, reference books, and library books. school, time allotment principles, records, plan- tra 

5. Replace old-type desks with movable, adjust- ning, care of blackboards, pupils’ seating guide, 

able units or new-type desks. first-aid procedures, promotion policy, starting 
6. Redecorate the schoolroom interiors in accord- school in the morning : 
ance with Circular Series A, No. 6, a publication New teachers are reported to be particularly + 
of the office of the Superintendent of Public In- enthusiastic about the help given by such a guide ct 
struction. in orienting themselves to the school system. Ge 
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This plan features a 36-pupil classroom equipped with 
Hamilton No. L-0323 4Student Tables. The increased 
capacity lowers equipment cost per pupil... apparatus 
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cost is less because of the reduced number of groups 


for which such apparatus is provided. 


Write today for full 
information on the All-Purpose 
Equipment shown here. 








School Administration News 


RECONVERSION IN THE 
SAN FRANCISCO SCHOOLS 


V-J day found the San Francisco schools well 
on the way toward complete reconyersion to a 
peacetime educational program. The new peace- 
time program had its inception with the adoption 
of the recommendations of the Hill Report more 
than a year ago. Since that time the board, Super- 
intendent C. E. Warren, the staff, and the teach- 
ers have worked together to perfect a school or- 
ganization unified, flexible, and geared to modern 
needs. 

The program provides for a veterans’ service, 
including a central guidance center where veterans 
may be helped to plan suitable programs of educa- 
tion and employment; courses in vocational and 
distributive education, planned by the schools, 
employer-labor groups, and other educational 
agencies of the community; an adult-education 
program, offering instruction at any time and 
place in any subject for a legitimate need; a 
long-term program of curriculum development, 
designed to meet both the present and future 
needs of the city’s school children; a guidance 
program, designed to co-ordinate the work of the 
schools and community groups in providing chil- 
dren with the best possible counseling, instruction, 
and care. 

The schools opened for the new fall term with 
all divisions and services engaged in careful plan- 
ning to meet the problems of the far-reaching 
transition from war to peace. 


TELEVISION EXPERIMENT 
The Chicago 


school system proposes to use 
weekly 


telecasts in the fields of nature study, 
aviation, commercial art, woodworking, home 
economics, and the sciences. According to Mr 
George Jennings, director of school broadcasting, 
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Hamilton Manufacturing Co. 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin 
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Please send me your latest All-Purpose Catalog. 
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7 
the telecasts will be one hour in length each 
week. A local broadcasting station is co-operating. 


NEW COMMERCIAL COURSE AT SELBYVILLE 


For the first time in the history of the high 
school, a commercial course is now being offered 
in the high school at Selbyville, Delaware. Funds 
were provided for the purchase of typewriters 
and other equipment through the aid of the state 
legislature. 

Evidence to justify the expansion was found 
in the fact that about one half of the students 
in the high school grades registered for the com- 
mercial course in preference to other courses 
offered. The board of education feels that it has 
been amply justified in providing this new service 
to the boys and girls. 


NEW YORK STATE RURAL SCHOOLS 
FOUND BETTER 


Elementary and high schools in New York State 
have been able to improve their programs as a 
result of the establishment of the central rural 
school system, according to Dr. Edwin R. Van 
Kleeck, Assistant Commissioner of Instructional 
Supervision for the state education department. 

The centralization plan, which is celebrating its 
twentieth anniversary this year, has made possible 
a larger school area, with greater taxable wealth, 
and more pupils, and has provided better elemen- 
tary and high school educational offerings. 

To encourage centralization, the state depart- 
ment has increased financial payments to the 
areas united. The result has been not only the 
elimination of 4529 separate, autonomous school 
districts, with its own trustees and officers, but a 
great improvement in the courses of study and 
other educational offerings. 

Since the first centralization, 4529 school dis- 
tricts have been united to form 313 central dis- 
tricts. The two most recent centralizations have 
been at Wayland, in Steuben County, and at 
Alexandria Bay, in St. Lawrence County. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE NORMAL PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The public schools of Normal, Ill., under the 
direction of Supt. Monroe Melton, have carried on 
a number of new activities during the school year 
1944-45. 

During the year the school system was faced 
with a large loss in teacher personnel brought on 
by the war situation. With limited funds, the 
board of education endeavored to hold the line 
and to recruit as many teachers as it could obtain 
without raiding other schools. Mostly, the board 
filled vacancies by employing veterans discharged 
from service, men with 4F classifications, women 
who were qualified teachers with husbands in 
service, and a few who had had their fill of avia- 
tion, civil service, etc. Also, the board employed a 
few who could qualify for the war emergency 
certificate, and some teachers who were eligible 
for retirement were induced to retain their posi- 
tions at higher salaries. 

The board endeavored to give its attention 
mostly to two considerations: What changes do 
we need to make in curriculums, scope, methods, 
and devices to meet the needs of pupils now? 
Second, what plans can and should be made for 
the schools to function efficiently in the following 
decade? 

The major accomplishment was the revising and 
rewriting of the course of study, complete in all 
areas from the kindergarten through the eighth 
grade, and the modification of the program to 
meet current needs. All teachers participated in 
this project. 

Teachers selected areas of special interests for 
study and investigation, including such fields as 
reading, social sciences, physical education, fine 
arts, etc. 

A valuable by-product of this work is the 
positive influence on those not enrolled in the 
workshop. The spirit of progress engendered by 
those actively engaged in improving the services 
of the schools is dynamic and contagious. 
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Heywoop movable school furniture is perfectly suited 


to the trend toward flexibility in classrooms. 


it's tubular in construction, 
extra strong ... 
costs down! 


this efficient, 
stays clean longer .. 


And because 
all-welded line is 
. keeps maintenance 


@ When planning to re-seat your school, get a fresh start with 


the most modern line of school furniture in America! 


When 


planning to build your new school, specify Heywood tubular 


desks, chairs and tables! 


HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD 


GARDNER .. 


MASSACHUSETTS 





A program similar in purpose was carried on 
in the high school.. Under the guidance of the 
high school principal and with every member of 
the faculty participating actively, a workshop 
dealing with high school problems was conducted 
since last fall. Some members of the faculty 
studied adjustments and revisions needed due to 
current trends and did some effective work in 
selecting areas for improvement and in prescribing 
remedies. 

In order to secure the advantages of opinions 
of laymen of the community on the services 
needed, and to get before the citizens the services 
which the school is offering, the improvements 
now being made and the future needs, programs 
of the monthly meetings of the parent-teacher 
association were devoted to these interests. The 
programs were in the form of panel discussions, 





each dealing with special departments, with the 
heads of departments acting as chairmen. The 
discussions received due consideration in the 
faculty workshop. 

At the meetings the places of vocational shop- 
work, agriculture, commercial education, English 
and social sciences, the fine arts, and home eco- 
nomics were discussed. At the last meeting of the 
year the topic was “Providing the Physical Plant 
and Equipment for a Postwar Program of the 
Normal Community High School.” 

These meetings served to inform the citizens of 
the services offered, of changes being made, and 
why they were being made. They have given 
citizens an opportunity to contribute to and 
participate in devising more serviceable programs 

Studies of the faculty, supplemented by the 
expressions of citizens, resulted in definite plans 


October, 1945 


for considerable revision and expansion of the 
services offered. One course of study was re- 
written and will be ready for use in September. 
The revised course included shifts in emphasis, 
omissions, additions, better integration of ma- 
terials, and new departures to meet better the 
needs of the community today. The work is in a 
transitory status between what has met the school 
needs previously and what will be required in 
the decade ahead 


A SUCCESSFUL PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 


In Elmhurst, Ill., the physical education pro- 
gram is divided into three distinct parts: 

1. Activities in the first six grades are arranged 
and supervised by the room teachers and prin- 
cipals. 

2. Activities in both elementary and junior 
high school are under the direction of two 
physical education instructors located at a central 
building. 

3. Afterschool activities for the fifth- and 
sixth-grade boys and girls are under the sponsor- 
ship of the city park recreation program. 

A well-rounded program of athletics is being 
carried on in the junior high school. Basketball, 
softball, and track are the competitive sports of 
the league. Both lightweight and heavyweight 
teams are maintained. At the close of the season 
a tournament is held with a section for the light- 
weights and another for the heavyweights. 
Trophies are awarded to the winning teams. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


® South Milwaukee, Wis. The board of edu- 
cation has introduced a textbook rental system, 
with a fee of $1.25 per semester for full-time 
students, and $1 per semester for half-time stu- 
dents. The fee is payable at the time lockers are 
assigned. 

® The Framingham News at Framingham, Mass., 
on August 24, devoted an entire weekday issue 
to education. Among the articles printed were 
“New School Year to Bring Changes from War 
Period to American Way of Life,” “Ready to 
Greet Students and Teachers at Lawrence School,” 
“Vocational School Opens at Irving Building,” 
“Framingham District Close to Educational Fa- 
cilities,’ “Marist Seminary Opens for Seventh 
Year,” “Liberal Interpretation of Readiness in 
Reading,” “Generation to Come Must be Edu- 
cated,” “Library Serves as Aid to Students,” and 
“Twenty Years’ Service as Coach of Athletic 
Teams.” 

& Cromwéll, Conn The administrative de- 
partment of the schools has begun a complete 
revision of the school curriculum calling for an 
entirely new elementary setup. The project will 
involve an entire new elementary staff for the 
grades one to eight. 

® Under a recent act of the Georgia state 
legislature, a compulsory attendance officer or 
teacher has been added to the faculty of each 
county in the state. This officer will be known 
as “attendance teacher” and he or she must work 
with the home, the schools, and the county board 
of education. The employment of the new 
teacher is expected to aid in the enforcement of 
the law. 

& State Superintendent Wayne Reed, of Ne- 
braska, has estimated that 20 rural schools failed 
to open this fall because of a teacher shortage. 
Approximately 1300 remained closed last year, 
sending their pupils to adjacent districts or towns. 
During the past year, Nebraska issued temporary 
certificates to 3096 teachers, out of a total of 
13,000 in the system. 

®& Elmhurst, Ill. The daily schedule for the 
schools has been lengthened in all grades from 
the kindergarten through the sixth grade. The 
change was made to provide the necessary time 
for a complete and well-balanced program 

® Nebraska teachers who are paid legally by the 
year may receive compensation for jury duty 
performed during vacation periods in spite of a 
provision in the law that no public employee may 
receive double compensation. The attorney gen- 
eral has held that teachers are paid for the 
actual school term 
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—that’s the kind of projection 
you get from 


DeVRY 


16 mm. SOUND-ON-FILM PROJECTORS 


Protectively housed in its own ‘‘b/imp,”’ or silencing case, the 
NEW DeVRY 16mm. sound-on-film projector's performance 
is quiet... steady .. . purposeful. . . like the graceful move- 
ment of majestic swans across still waters at eventide. 

With the NEW DEVRY film moves smoothly, safely from 
reel to reel . . . no flicker, no weave, no blurr, no jump. Two 
revolving filter rollers assure flutter-free sound by keeping film 
speed constant and in perfect alignment with the sound lens. 

With the NEW DEVRY you get theater-type projection, the- 
ater standards of performance. The ultimate of sound—whether 
it be crisp, clear, intelligible conversation, or the full majesty of 
symphonic music . . . uniformity of illumination over the screen's 
entire surface . . . soft, natural brilliance that assures viewing 
comfort because it is kind to the eyes. Both sound and image, 
“Nature Real.”’ 

Above all, the NEW DeVRY 16mm. Sound-on-Film pro- 
jector is so simple to thread, to focus and to maintain that a 
12-year old student can operate it. . . So sturdily built, you are 
assured years of continuous, trouble-free service. 

The NEW DEVRY isa 3-purpose projector that (1) SAFELY 
projects both sound and silent films; (2) that shows both black- 
and-white and color film without extra equipment; and (3) 
whose separately housed 25-watt amplifier and sturdy 12-inch 
electrodynamic speaker afford portable Public Address facil- 
ities, indoors or out. DEVRY CORPORATION, 1111 Armi- 
tage Ave., Chicago 14, Illinois. 


DEVRY 16 mm, 
OUND-ON. FILM 
PROJECTOR 


Place your order NOW with the DeVRY dealer nearest you 





ALABAMA: American Seating Co 
407 N. 23rd St., Birmingham. 
ARIZONA: O. B. Marston Supply Co 
324 N. Central Ave., Phoenix. 
ARKANSAS: All State Supply Co 
412 E. Jackson Ave., Jonesboro 
CALIFORNIA: American Seating Co 
207 S. Van Ness Ave., San Francisco 
6900 Avalon Bivd., Los Angeles 3 
COLORADO: 
American School Supply Co 
1817 California St., Denver 2. 
FLORIDA: American Seating Co 
315 Masonic Temple Bldg 
Jacksonville. 


GEORGIA: American Seating Co 
354 Nelson St. S. W., Atlanta 3. 


OAS Industrial Electronics Co. 
1200 Glison St., Portland, Ore. 


ILLINOIS: DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage shicago 14. 
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INDIANA: Modern School Supply Co. 


3810 E. 16th St., Indianapolis 
1OWA: Metropolitan Supply Co. 
602 E. 16th St., Cedar Rapids. 


KANSAS & MISSOURI: 
University Publishing Co 
1322 W. 13th St., Kansas City 1. 


KENTUCKY: Office Equipment Co. 


117 S. Fourth St., Louisville 2. 


LOUISIANA: 
Hansell & Bro 
1 it 133 Carondelet St 
New Orleans 12. 


MICHIGAN: Michigan Products, Inc. 


1226 Turner St., Lansing. 
MINNESOTA: 


Farnham Stny. & School Supply Co. 


Lumber Exchange Bldg. 
Minneapolis 1. 
MISSISSIPPI: 


Mississippi School Supply Co. 
116 E. rath St., Jockos. 








MONTANA & WYOMING: 

Colborn School Supply Co. 

P. O. Box 1354, Billings, Montana 
NEBRASKA: 

University Publishing Co. 

1126 “Q” St., Lincoln 1. 
NEW ENGLAND STATES: 

DeVry Corporation 

52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17. 
NEW MEXICO: Woodmansee School 

& Office Supply Co. 

302 E. Central, Albuquerque. 
NORTH CAROLINA: 

Universal School Equipment Co. 

733 W. Hargett St., Raleigh 
NORTH DAKOTA: 

Colborn School Supply Co. 
ema. N. Third St., Grand Forks. 

The Dobson-Evans Co 

305-307 N. Front St., Columbus 15. 


OKLAHOMA: Oklahoma Seating Co. 
17% W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2. 
ones Industrial Electronics Co. 


N. W. Glison St., Portland 9 


PENNSYLVANIA: 
lem Williams Films 

311 Market St., Pittsburgh 22 
S. CAROLINA: American Seating Co. 

842 Abelia Rd., Columbia. 
SOUTH DAKOTA: 

Brown & Saenger, Inc. 

120 W. Eighth St., Sioux Falls. 
TENNESSEE: Asa Peterson 

James Robertson Hotel. Nashville. 

“EXAS: American Seating Co. 

1118 Jackson St., Dallas 2. 
UTAH: 

Western Sound Equipment Co. 

142 E. First oe | _ Lake 
VIRGINIA: if 

P. O. Box 863, A. 
WASHINGTON: 

Industrial Electronics Co. 

1200 Glison St., Portland, Ore. 
WEST VIRGINIA: D. E. Lovett 

P. O. Box 1127, Clarksburg. 
WISCONSIN : Gallagher Film Service 


123 S. Washington St., (seeen Bay 
641 N. 7th St. "Etilwaukee 


SEND FOR THIS FREE CATALOG Pi Gw/ 


AS-BIO 
























| Free and without obligation, please mail me a copy of your new 1945 catalog 
of now-available Projectors and other Audio-Visual Teaching Equipment. 


5-TIME WINNER ] Name. Title 

‘DEVRY ALONE hes Earned FIVE Consecutive | 5¢ho0/ 

dart hd “E's” for bee soe in vl Address : 
Suet of Motion Picture Sound tet City State 
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Double faced, Style 023, 
side wall or ceiling mount- 
ing Corridor clock for All- 
over Time Telling. More 
useful than the Room clock, 
if choice must be made be- 
tween the two. 










No. 704 A. C. No- 
contact 4” vibrating 
bell for shops and 
gymnasium. 


ATIONAL 
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No. 112 A. C. Surface 
mounting No-contact 
buzzer for class 
rooms, Adjustable 
tone. 


School Building News 


COMMUNITY SCHOOL BUILDING IN 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


The board of education at Kalamazoo, Mich., 
has proposed as its number one postwar building 
project a much needed junior high school on the 
south side. During the school year 1945 a com- 
mittee has been actively at work on the edu- 
cational plans. The building will be located in 
the south central part of the school district, near 
the McKinley School, and the site will comprise 
from 12 to 15 acres. It will contain a large 
play area, providing tennis, horseshoe, baseball, 
football, and other outdoor activities for the 
student body as well as the men and women of 
the community. 

The plans call for a three-story building, to 
accommodate approximately 1300 students, drawn 
from grades seven, eight, and nine in seven ele- 
mentary schools. Two old junior high schools 
will be abandoned. 

Every effort has been made to make the 
building improve the educational program of the 
boys and girls in the district. Larger classrooms 
will be provided, movable furniture will be 
used, ceilings will be of acoustical material, floors 
will be of asphalt or rubber tile, furniture will 
be movable to encourage group work, and all 
rooms will be equipped for radio programs. Con- 
siderably less space will be given over to black- 
boards, but bulletin boards will occupy much 
of the space. 





MAINTENANCE OF BUILDINGS AT GLEN ROCK 


The board of education of Glen Rock, N. J., 
in its report for the school year 1944—45, has out- 
lined the policy concerned with the maintenance 
of buildings and grounds for the city schools. 

The buildings of the school system are in- 
sured for $597,000; 


the contents are insured for 





SCHOOL 


NATIONAL 


“TIME TOOLS” for SCHOOLS— TIME-SAVERS for 
Administrative Staff. Of Course—the Principal, with 
much on his mind, CAN FORGET— "It's Push-Button 
Time.” It's even annoying to be reminded by teacher 
or student. But—why get irri- 
tated? Buy a NATIONAL Pro- 
gram Clock TODAY, and be 
free to Concentrate. 





600 E. MILWAUKEE AVENUE 


$71,000, or a total for the two of $668,000. The 
property on which these buildings are located 
comprise 16.157 acres of ground. 

The intended policy of the board has differed 
somewhat from the policy followed until recently. 
Circumstances, including the depression of the 
1930’s, a building program, and the war, have 
forced the board to adopt a hand-to-mouth policy 
toward needed improvements to the grounds and 
needed repairs and upkeep for the buildings. 

With the building of a new junior high school 
came new costs. Current expenses were increased 
through increased costs in operation; bond and 
interest costs increased approximately $16,000. The 
new building would cost little to maintain; and 
for the proper number of years the board has 
kept faith with its public in this respect. 

During the first two years of the war it seemed 
wise to watch and wait. Prices were high; labor 
was difficult to find; business had not adjusted 
to the changes caused by the war. In 1944, it 
began to be apparent that it was time to put 
into operation a planned program for buildings 
and grounds maintenance and to change “inten- 
tion” into “action.” 

In planning the program for 1945-46, attention 
has been given to a long-range program of 
five or more years, and to the immediate repair 
of worn elements of the buildings. It was de- 
cided to equip a number of classrooms with im- 
proved lighting facilities, to improve the ele- 
mentary school library rooms, and to make 
essential repairs on doors, floor, etc. Supervising 
Principal Kenneth C. Coulter recommended 
further that playgrounds be resurfaced, that 
special care be provided for the lawns, trees and 
shrubs, and that tennis courts be laid out in 
several of the school grounds. 

Mr. Coulter has argued with the board that 
a long-term plan of maintenance and repair 
which includes the annual expenditure of a 
reasonable sum of money, and an annual study 
in the light of changing conditions will in the long 
run prove most economical and satisfactory. 
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6” 8” No. &. CS. 
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ALL-Electric 22 Minute In- 
| NaI E 2. iG NAL ORPORATION terval 2 circuit Program 
Clock, a popular low cost 


control for the medium sized 
school. Priced at $165.00 


NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS ON PRIORITY LIST 


Eleven new schools and additions, at an esti- 
mated cost of $12,958,000, have been placed on a 
list of immediate construction projects, according 
to Comptroller Joseph D. McGoldrick of New 
York City. The City Planning Commission and 
the Board of Estimate will act promptly so that 
there will be no delay in beginning the proposed 
construction. 

The board has blueprints ready for 95 new 
buildings and additions, at an estimated cost of 
$130,000,000, to be constructed within five years, 
when materials and appropriations become avail- 
able. 

METAL LATH FOR FIRE PROTECTION 

The National Bureau of Standards, fire test 
section, at Washington, D. C., has completed a 
most interesting and convincing fire test of a 
standard metal lath and plaster partition as a fire 
barrier. 

A solid partition of standard design, consisting 
of metal lath and plaster was constructed, sub- 
jected to and withstood a beating such as never 
before had been given to any plaster construction 
used for walls and ceilings. The metal lath and 
plaster used was the same as that available in any 
building supply warehouse, and the workmanship 
and thickness were similar to that found in gen- 
eral building practice. 

The technical limit of fire endurance was 
reached a little before the end of the first hour of 
the test, but the partition showed the value of the 
construction as an effective fire barrier for 4 
period of more than five hours. The deflection of 
the partition, due to the severe heat, drew the 
partition toward the fire and away from anything 
in contact with it. No cracks appeared to permit 
the passage of fire, and after hours still no fire 
came through. 

The test showed the ability of the metal lath to 
withstand fire for a long period, which means 
safety to homes, school bui'dings, factories, hos- 
pitals, and institutions 
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EDUCATION IS NOT A DESTINATION ... IT IS A JOURNEY .. . ALWAYS, WE ARE IN ROUTE 
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“PAY DIRT” 


IN SCHOOLS 


Dirt and dust can be very expensive if not 





promptly removed. It endangers health, de- 
stroys books, decorations and equipment and 


lowers the morale of the students. 
The real ‘Pay dirt’’ is that extra ounce or 


pound that is extracted every day with the 
Spencer Central Cleaning System. 
It saves time, gets more of the dirt, and 


because it lasts a lifetime with low mainte- 


nance, it costs less in the long run. 


The vacuum producer 
and dirt container are 
located in the basement. 
Piping connects to con- 
venient inlets all over 
the building. 


Also cleans chalk trays, gymnasiums, radi- 
ators, boilers, filters, projectors and a dozen 
other hard-to-clean spots quickly and easily. 

Leading architects and educators endorse 
it. Ask for the Bulletins. 


SPENCER VACUUM 


CLEANING 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, HARTFORD 6, CONN, 











SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 


® Torrington, Conn. The school board has com- 
pleted a city-wide survey of school-building needs. 
Provision has been made in the 1946 budget for 
the purchase of 22 acres of land for future school 
sites, to include ample space for recreational needs. 
® The school boards in East Windsor and South 
Windsor, Conn., have begun a survey of the 
school system in each town for the purpose of 
determining building needs in the near future. 

® In anticipation of postwar educational needs, 
the citizens of the state of Oregon have approved 
a building fund of $10,000,000 for state institu- 
tions. Of this sum, $4,000,000 will be used for a 
ten-year building program calling for an expend- 
iture of $7,450,000. The building program of the 
state system is part of a postwar educational pro- 
gram, designed by Oregon education to fit a 





system which is expected to expand rapidly. The 
State Board of Higher Education has adopted a 
policy of self-financing housing and recreational 
facilities to be provided in addition to the build- 
ings and equipment planned. 

®& Toccoa, Ga. The board of education has 
taken steps to inaugurate a new school-building 
program, to include a new high school building, 
and a new cafeteria with equipment, and the 
renovation of the present high school and gram- 
mar school. The contract for the construction 
work has been let to A. Farrell Blair, of 
Decatur, Ga. 

® A postwar building program of substantial 
size will be submitted to Congress shortly by the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia. It is 
expected that the city will retain a considerable 
part of its population growth, and that the pro- 
gram will insure the replacement of many old 
elementary schools built more than fifty years ago. 
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® Savannah, Ga. The school board will shortly 
conduct a survey of school building facilities in 
preparation for the construction of a new Negro 
high school. An architect will be appointed to 
prepare plans and specifications for the structure, 
® The school faculty members of the Tulare, 
Calif., city schools have been asked to present, in 
brief outline form, ideas for a ten-classroom pri- 
mary school. These ideas are to be presented to 
the board in complete form prior to the employ- 
ment of a school architect. 

® Houston, Tex. The school board has an- 
nounced the completion of a survey of all the 
school buildings. A report has been made to the 
board on the progress made. It is expected that 
the final report on the survey will be made in 
the near future. Dr. Henry J. Otto and Dr. L. B. 
Ezell, of the State University, are in charge of 
the survey. 

®& Amarillo, Tex. The board of education has 
voted to invest the $750,000 resulting from the 
recently approved bond issue into quickly con- 
verted government certificates bearing 74 per cent 
interest. 

> Wilmette, Ill. The school board has begun 
plans for an extensive postwar building program 
for the schools. The projects fall under two major 
classifications: (1) those which affect physical 
construction; and (2) those which call for pos- 
sible readjustment of local governmental jurisdic- 
tions, civic planning, and taxation. A part of the 
program will be devoted to the creation of a new 
school plant at the Central-Stolp group of build 
ings, for which the board has already purchased 
a site. A new building is planned to replace the 
present Logan School. 


GEORGIA BUILDING NEEDS 

The minimum school building needs of Georgia 
during the next few years will involve the expendi- 
ture of $83,571,000, according to a statement of 
the State Agricultural and Industrial Develop- 
ment Board. If the state and counties undertake 
to supply these estimated needs within the next 
seven years, the board estimates that it will in- 
volve the expenditure of $12,000,000 annually. 

If federal funds become available on a 50-50 
matching basis, the state and counties’ portions 
would be $6,000,000 annually. This amount is 
not beyond the financial abilities of the counties, 
since they have a total bonding capacity of 
$90,000,000. 


SEYMOUR PLANS POSTWAR BUILDINGS 

At Seymour, Ind., a study has been made of 
the building needs of the schools under the di- 
rection of Superintendent Norman J. Lasher. The 
postwar plans developed thus far include an 
addition to the Lincoln Elementary School, a new 
shop addition to the high school, an addition to 
the Emerson Grade School and extensive addi- 
tions to the science equipment and athletic equip- 
ment of the high school and bleachers for the 
athletic field. 


SEATTLE ADOPTS SICK LEAVE 

The board of education of Seattle, Wash., 
has adopted a modified sick-leave plan, prepared 
by the School Council’s sick-leave committee. 
The new rule, uniform for all regular full-time 
employees, provides (1) that 10 days’ full pay 
for personal illness shall be allowed for regular 
full-time employees whose contract calls for 
10 months’ service, 11 for those with 11 months’ 
service, and 12 days for those with 12 months’ 
service; (2) that pay for days lost on account ol 
personal illness in excess of 5 shall be supported 
by a doctor’s certificate; (3) that unused sick- 
leave allowances shall be allowed to accumulate 
each year up to a total of 90 days; (4) that an 
employee who resigns shall lose the benefit of any 
accumulated days of sick leave. 


LINCOLN SCHOOLS ARE FAIR TO LABOR 

Lincoln public school officials, in a survey 
made by the Lincoln (Nebr.) Journal, have denied 
the charge made by the local American Federation 
of Labor education committee that American 
schools influence children to look up to the lawyer 
and business people and look down on the mass 
of workers. 
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the new SS 


Amprosound Premier 10 


A new 16mm. sound projector embot 
basic improvements derived from Wartime Experience 


War is a hard teacher—but a good one! Ampro 
made good projectors before Pearl Harbor, but 
the war taught us how to make better ones. The 
new Amprosound “Premier 10” is dramatic 
proof of this fact. For here is a machine with 
numerous important refinements and 
improvements that reaches new high levels of 
projection efficiency. It is now available in 
restricted quantities for civilian use. For the com- 
plete story of this new projector, write today for 


special folder on the Amprosound “Premier 10.” 


AMPRO CORPORATION ¢ CHICAGO 18 © A Genera: Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary 
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® The California State Board of Education has an- 
| nounced the appointment of Dr. J. Paut Leonarp, pro- 
fessor of education at Stanford University, as president | 
| of the San Francisco State College. Dr. Leonard, who | 
| succeeds Dr. Alexander C. Roberts, has been connected 
with the Department of Education of Stanford University 
| since 1937, and before that was on the staff of William | 
| and Mary College in Virginia. 
| ® KennetH O. Rawson has accepted the superintendency | 
at Clintonville, Wis. 
> LutHer A. Locxwoop, of Rushville, Ind., has 
accepted a position at Columbus. 

® Supt. R. C. Nicuotrs, of Miami, Okla., has been re- 
elected for his eighteenth consecutive year. 

® Supt. Cart J. Horranp, of DeSmet, S. Dak., has 





* ee aie Y ‘ 
: been re-elected for his fourth consecutive term . . ‘ 

> W. E. Kaur has taken the superintendency at What would your ideal kind 
Meadow Grove, Neb. > “7 

> Russert M. Wivkre, of Crete, Neb., has accepted Say’... Perhaps, I'm what 
the superintendency at Minatare the Board decided was best for 
® Cart O. Jackson has taken the superintendency at 

Sargent, Neb. the youthful hands of our com- 


: ® H. E. Van Beek has accepted the superintendency of S205? : ae 
UST L D>: the Ravinia consolidated school system at Ravinia, munity s children not because 
L S. Dak. I was cheapest in price, but be- 
> J. L. Yapen, of Moultrie, Ga., has become director 


, of the Georgia Teacher Retirement System in Atlanta. cause with me fingers could 
CHALK 15 ® Harotp Rasmussen, of Denmark, Wis., has accepted write without cramping —P? 


| a position in the high school at Manitowoc, Wis. 
> Craupve A. Sickincer, of Brussels, Wis., has suc- My job is to teach youngsters 


J ceeded Mr. Rasmussen at Denmark. : , 
aT: KA iia ® Ravmonp A. Franke has succeeded A. L. Jackson to write, happily—to coax the | 
é 


as a member of the school board at Seymour, Ind. The 


| board is now organized as follows: president, Epwarp laggard—to urge the eager stu- 
MASSMAN; secretary, Raymonp A. FRANKE; treasurer, dent to still more rapid pro- 
. £ 2 _ Rosert B. Etter. os 
3 0 > H. T. Sears has been elected president of the school gress . 
board at Bartlesville, Okla. Cuartes Hooker was named | 
P ey vice-president. 
j g E ® Oscar GRETSCHMANN has been re-elected as superin i said a 
en UR tendent of schools at Clearwater, Neb. @ A pencil of such responsibility 
7 r ®Ray Esmetier, of Laurel, Neb., has been elected super will proudly bear the famous 
Si a | intendent at Winside. “ . +™99 
i { 444 FROM GRIT > Supt. H. A. DeHope, of Alcester, S. Dak., has re- name “EBERHARD FABER”. 


ceived the degree of master of education from the 


P ees University of South Dakota. 
LASY OR BLA(K BOARDS ies E. Oaxs is he na superintendent at Avon, 


S. Dak. 














® Henry W. MArTEN has assumed the superintendency ms 
DUS sAd>: at Salem, S. Dak., where he succeeds E. C. Mikkelsen Tea 
bo ® LeLAnp ELwe tt is superintendent at McCool, Neb A 
® Supt. Hucn Petrijoun has been re-elected head of | all 
£ the schools at Spaulding, Neb. —| 
SIGHT PROTECTIVE > Mrs. Louise Bear, of Lincoln, Neb., has taken | aid: 
‘ | the superintendency at Creston. to 
® ArNotp Epmiston has accepted the superintendency ula 
EA Sil i ERA SED | at Steele City, Neb. lab 
Sans > Joun MarsHatt has been elected superintendent of the 
| schools at Ragan, Neb. giv 
a > Kurtis W. Bowpven, of Taylor, Neb., has taken the sta: 
f AAO OLE: L | superintendency at Stapleton. 36 
— | & Ray Beamer has accepted the superintendency at of 
’ Syracuse, Neb. dev 
‘A > L. E. Garner, of Phillips, Neb., has accepted the De 
= MOO TH superintendency at Waco. ] 
is: ® Ciype Hissone, formerly dean of the College of Edu- Ho 
cation of Bowling Green State University, Ohio, has y 
| assumed the position of State Superintendent of Public wh 
ITER THAN EVER | Instruction. cra 
| w&O. H. Dax has been elected superintendent of schools sat 
| at Oxford, Iowa pri 
, , | &C.N. VestAt, of Wales, Iowa, has accepted the super- ing 
UNSURPA by of By intendency at Magnolia cle 
UNSURFASIEL ® Roy Hamiiton, of Swartz Creek, Mich., has accepted ma 
| the superintendency at Portland, Mich an 
IM EXCELLENCE! ® Frep Witiiams, of Portland, Mich., has accepted a tio 
a ® position in the high school at Pontiac wo 
® E. W. Skaer, of Edgewood, Ill., has assumed the wo 
~ | superintendency at Sumner pre 
® Ray CLarporne has been elected superintendent of | Vi 

schools at Hollis, Okla., to succeed J. T. Martin 
® Sam Jones has accepted the superintendency at Ash- | St 
burn, Ga. Mi 
® Lestre T. CHAMBERLIN has taken over the superin- | | 
tendency at Ravenna, Neb. mi 
®=>M. H. Noracon, of Dodge, Neb., has gone to} th 
Campbell. | Of 
® Supr. O. A. DeLonc, of Milbank, S. Dak., recently | m 
received the doctor of education degree from the Colorado pu 
State College of Education us 
®> E. C. Mrxxersen, of Salem, S. Dak., has accepted as 
the superintendency at Spearfish. oc 
> Supr. M. W. Bauman, of Colome, S. Dak., has been m 

re-elected for a fifth year 

® Orro Hucues has resigned from the superintendency THE OLDEST PENCIL FACTORY IN AMERICA ” 


| at Columbus, Ind. 

® Mrs. Anne S. Parkxerson, of Cadwell, Ga., has been 
| elected superintendent of the Laurens County schools 
DEPT. AJ-8 'at Dublin. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Multi-Sensory Aids in Teaching Mathematics 

Edited by W. D. Reeve. Cloth, xviii-455 pp. Price, $2. 
Teachers College, New York, N. Y. 

A committee of ten, aided by some 90 collaborators — 
all members of the Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
— have prepared this collection of mathematical teaching 
aids — strings and pictures to be seen, records and films 
to be heard, models and whatnot to be built or manip- 
ulated and all of tested value in the classroom and 
laboratory. It may be an oversimplification to say that 
the throng and aids here recommended are intended to 
give students something to ‘“‘mathematik’’ with for under- 
standing and use of mathematics in later life. The 
36 main articles are supplemented by brief descriptions 
of individually designed and homemade models and 
devices 
Design Approach to Crafts 

By Harriet E. Knapp. Cloth, 138 pages. Price, $3.50. 
Holden Publishing Co., Springfield, Mass. 

This book presents a series of underlying principles 
which the author rightly says must be mastered by the 
craft worker who would produce really significant and 
satisfying objects. In the second part of the book the 
principles presented are applied to the practical design- 
ing of various types of objects and are further made 
clear in chapters on finger painting, modeling, papier- 
maché work, stenciling, and work in wood, paper, clay, 
and textiles. The author, who is an instructor in occupa- 


tional therapy, occasionally discusses the use of craft 
work in mental and physical healing, but the entire 
work has general application. The book is beautifully 
produced. 

Vital Mathematics 

By Edwin Brown Allen, Dis Maly, and S. Herbert 


Starkey, Jr. Cloth, xxii-456 pages. Price, $1.80. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. 

This book is planned to provide a survey course in 
mathematics at the advanced high school level. It covers 
the material listed_in such syllabi as that of the U. S. 
Office of Education on essential mathematics for mini- 
mum Army needs. It is, however, broader in scope and 
purpose than mere preparation for Army service. Whether 
used as a refresher course for twelfth-grade students, or 
as a basic course for boys and girls who are going into 
occupations, it provides a well-balanced course in arith- 
Metic, algebra, geometry, and trigonometry, omitting very 
properly advanced phases of these branches. 
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STOP THE WASTE--of Textbooks 
that results from Daily Wear- 

Careless Handling 

Destructive Effects of Weather 


;  USE--HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Waterproof, Weatherproof and Wear Resistant 
FREE 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President 








The Teacher's Word Book of 30,000 Words 

By Edward L. Thorndike and Irving Lorge. Cloth, xii- 
274 pages. Price, $2.85. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

In the present revision of Thorndike’s widely used 
Teacher’s Word Book, the results of the Lorge and 
Thorndike semantic count and the Lorge magazine count 
have been incorporated. Altogether the data includes 
counts of. over four and one-half million words in five 
earlier counts. 

The present revision is unquestionably the most impor- 
tant vocabulary aid which authors and critics of text- 
books and of literary works for children and adults have 
at their command. 


Fundamentals of Plane Geometry 

By Joseph A. Nyberg. Cloth, vii-359 pages. Price, $1.48. 
American Book Company, New York, N. Y. 

This tenth-year text develops quite fully the usual 
theorems included in a complete introductory course. The 
author wisely does not attempt so-called industrial applica- 
tions which have little practical value but takes problezs 
from life situations so that the student is constantly 
aware of the vocational values of the subject. The book 
has genuine values for developing ability to think mathe- 
matically and to use the skills attained in nonmathematical 
situations. 


Arithmetic for Young America 

By Clark and others. Cloth, illustrated. Grades III-VI, 
96 cents each; grade VII, $1; grade VIII, $1.08. World 
Book Co., Yonkers 5, N. Y. 

This new six-book series has been compiled by a 
number of prominent teachers. It approaches the concepts 
of numbers concretely, and constantly utilizes the 
children’s own experiences as well as those of modern 
business. There is a teacher’s manual for each book. 
Fundamental Mathematics, books I and II, for junior 
high schools, are identical with the books for the 
seventh and eighth grades in Arithmetic for Young 
America. 


Handbook of Writing and Speaking 

By Woolley, Scott, and Tressler. Cloth, 336 pp. $1.28 
D. C. Heath & Co., Boston 16, Mass. 

This youngest descent of the original Woolley’s Hand- 
book, well known to students a generation ago, while 
retaining its ancestor’s rules of composition and grammar 
brought up to date, has been expanded to serve as a 
practical high school textbook in composition. In addition 
to rules and explanations, there is an abundance of 
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exercises and tests. Many students like to find the ex- 
amples of both right and wreng usage, which are a feature 
of the book. 


Staffs and Salaries of State Departments of 

Education, 1943—44 

Paper, 41 pages. Price, 50 cents. Bulletin No. 4, 
July, 1945. Published by the Research Division of the 
National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 

The report offers information on salaries paid in 
1943-44 to employees of state departments of education 
in 45 states and four outlying areas of the country. In- 
formation is also given on certain personnel procedures 
affecting these employees, including selection of staff 
members, tenure, salary schedules, and retirement. 


Federal Government Funds for Education 

By Timon Covert. Paper, 34 pages. Price, 10 cents. 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

This report deals principally with funds, regular and 
emergency, which the government provides for distribution 
to the states and territories for education. The report 
lists endowments for land grant colleges, funds for 
agricultural experiment stations, co-operative extension 
service, and vocational rehabilitation. It also lists 
emergency fund allotments, percentage apportionments of 
funds from special sources, and other federal aids for 
education, such as Indian schools, military and naval 
academies, state marine schools, etc. 


School Census, Compulsory Education, and Child 

Labor Laws 

By Maris M. Proffitt and David Segel. Paper 200 
pages. Price, 30 cents. U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

A handbook setting forth legal practices followed in 
each state of the nation relative to the school census, 
compulsory school attendance, and child labor, and giving 
some illustrative examples of them. 


The English Usage Handbook of Elgin h School 

By Margaret Newman. Paper, 9 pages. Published by 
the Illinois Association of Teachers of English, Urbana, II. 

This handbook, prepared by the English department, is 
intended to help keep in mind the minimum requirements 
of good English. The handbook offers general suggestions 
for oral and written English usage, for spelling, and for 
vocabulary building. It provides for a plan of manuscript 
form and lists the needed rules for punctuation and 


capitalization. 
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BUILDINGS NEED IT, TOO! 


Buildings need protection against the proverbial 


“rainy day” . 


. the day when fire or panic lashes 


the occupants into a rush for the exits. 

When that day comes to a school, or theatre, or 
auditorium, the assurance of positive, instant exit 
can spell the difference between safety . . . and 


disaster. 


And such assurance is so simply secured! 

It -requires only your insistence that every exit 
door be equipped with genuine Von Duprin Self- 
Releasing Fire and Panic Exit Devices. 


It’s just as easy as that. 


f Won Duprin 


a | in 


DIVISION 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. - 


Board News 


School 


HOLD INSTITUTE FOR SCHOOL-BOARD CLERKS 

A summer institute for school-board clerks was 
held at the School of Education, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, N. Y., during the period from 
August 6 to 8. 

The sessions were held in the Maxwell Audi- 
torium of Syracuse University and were directed 
by Dr. Harry P. Smith, of the School of Educa- 
tion, assisted by M. G. Osborne, of the Bureau of 
Field Service of the State Education Department. 

Among the topics taken up at the Institute were 
Preparation of Board Minutes, Principles of 
School District Accounting, Principles and Prac- 
tices of School Accounting, Relationship of 
County, Town, and School Officers, Duties of Tax 
Collectors and School Treasurers, Trends in Unit 
Costs of Education, and School District Financial 
Reports. 











REPORT OF ELMHURST ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
BOARD OF ELMHURST, ILLINOIS 


A good school board of education has foresight 
not only to take care of the many problems of the 
present, but is continually planning for the im 
provement of education for the future. It is 
evident from the review of the proceedings of the 
Elmhurst elementary school board for the year 
1944—45 that close attention has been given by 
the board to the problems of the present and a 
very definite attempt has been made in order to 
be prepared to meet the problems of the future. 

Among the many activities undertaken by the 
school board during the school year are: They 
organized the book rental system; equipped and 
improved the facilities of the better hearing room; 
equipped the teachers’ rest rooms in the several 
buildings; with the aid of the Safety Council, 
worked on the safety problem of our school chil- 
dren; conducted a survey, securing information 
regarding population trends and school; worked 
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for the passage of House Bi!! 60; carried on re- 
search work in connection with postwar plan- 
ning; made plans for voting on the referendum; 
organize? and completed the building and grounds 
maintenance program; made a job analysis of the 
variou -ssignments of the custodians; made a 
study «i salary trends, salary schedules, and liv- 
ing costs; prepared the financial budget and 
worked out the school calendar for the year. 


TEACHERS ENJOY FREE TIME DURING NOON HOUR 


During the school year 1944-45, the noon-hour 
program of the schools in Bayport, Minn., has 
been taken over by Supt. Harlan L. Fisher in 
order to relieve the teachers. Instead of assigning 
duties at noon, or taking turns with noon-hour 
duties, Superintendent Fisher has assumed these 
duties for the entire year. This gives the teachers 
a full noon hour in which to eat their noon meal, 
without being rushed to get back for extracur- 
ricular work, 

A planned program is conducted each noon 
during the year, to include all of the students 
who carry their lunches. One bus load of stu- 
dents who live out of town remain for dinner, 


SPEECH IMPROVEMENT 


In the Bridgewater township schools at 
Raritan, N. J., a special teacher of speech has 
been employed with very successful results. With 
the help of this teacher many remedial cases of 
speech have been entirely corrected, and others 
show promise of being cleared up. As a result 
of the work, teachers have become speech con- 
scious and have learned a technique for relaxing 
and teaching children to relax. It is planned to 
have teachers supplement their teaching of read- 
ing by audio-visual methods with the kinesthetic 
approach. It was found that the actual results of 
correcting speech defects in pupils had gone far 
beyond the mechanical ability to speak well. 
When speech difficulties have been corrected under 
the proper instruction pupils are able to carry 
on their classwork without any difficulties. 


REDUCING TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS TO CHILDREN 


Traffic accident fatalities to school children are 
likely to skyrocket in the immediate postwar 
period, according to the National Safety Council, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

The Council has begun a drive in an effort to 
bring remedial measures to the attention of edu- 
cators, and has asked all school administrators, 
teachers, and parents to co-operate. 

The Council believes the following factors are 
reasons for special emphasis on the problem: 

1. School children were too young at the be- 
ginning of the war to remember traffic at the 
peak, some have forgotten how to protect them- 
selves, some are unaccustomed to motor vehicles, 
and some have reached the driving age but have 
had no opportunity to drive. 

2. School buses are in the most critical state 
since the war. 

3. Drivers are not accustomed to the new vol- 
ume or speed of present traffic. 

The Council cites the following means of co- 
operative work: 

1. Classroom attention must re-emphasize safety 
instruction. 

2. A check of school buses should be made to 
correct critical weaknesses 

3. Driver courses should be offered to make 
drivers aware of bus hazards 

4. Use of safety partols must be increased. 

5. In secondary schools, attention should be 
called to bad conditions of vehicles and roads 

SE ES Se ee ee 
MONTANA SCHOOL BOARDS WILL MEET 


The twentieth annual convention of the Montana School 
Boards Association will be held December 10 and 11, ia 
Bozeman. 


Information concerning the meeting may be obtained 
from Mr. J. L. Gleason, secretary, Livingston 


pt eA : 

®& The Georgia State Board of Education has 
approved a budget of $21,000,000 for the public 
schools of the state. The new budget will provide 
10 per cent salary increases for teachers, a 12- 
month school term, and area trade schools. 
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SINCE I94I 


NOTHING has been so important as the winning 
of the war. Now that it is won, it is fitting that we 
pause to pay tribute to all those Americans who 
have fought and worked and died to bring Peace to 
the world. 

Like most American manufacturers, Bausch & 
Lomb has had a vital part in the struggle—a part 
which you as a peacetime user of Bausch & Lomb 
Instruments have shared by your willingness to 
wait for the instruments you have needed. For your 
consistent patience and splendid co-operation we 
are sincerely grateful. 

Facing the future and the problems of recon- 
struction, we now dedicate our efforts, our greatly 
enlarged facilities, and our production skills to the 
manufacture of the precision optical instruments 
which are necessary to your efforts in building a 
better world. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester 
2, New York. 


BAUSCH 6&6 LOMB 


ESTABLISHED 1853 


Makers of Optical Glass and a Complete Line of Optical Instruments for Military Use, Education, 


Research, Industry, and Eyesight Correction and Conservation 
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A NEW WORD 
FOR SCHOOL 
DICTIONARIES.. 


Mosinee Towels long have been famous for the 
superior strength and absorbency of their pure 


sulphate material—plus its softness to the skin. 
These features give Mosinee Towels their out- 
standing DRYABILITY—for top-notch perform- 
ance with long-term economy. Right now the sup- 
ply is limited, but there'll come a time when these 












ordinary towels. 
C SED 
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Member of Na- 
tional School 
Service Institute. 


e 
ha 


fine towels can become a part of your washroom 
service at a cost no greater than for harsh, flimsy, 


BAY WEST PAPER COMPANY 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 


A Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 





NURSERY SCHOOLS IN SEATTLE 
(Concluded from page 52) 

Movable equipment such as chairs, tables, and 
cots was not included in these cost figures. 

Over-all dimensions of the 30-pupil unit are 
104 by 25 feet. For the 40-pupil structure the 
dimensions are 125 by 25 feet. In addition 
each building is provided with a 10-foot wide 
covered play porch, extending the full length 
of the building. Some of the houses are built 
rectangular in shape, while others are L- 
shaped. 

Each building is provided with a play-sleep- 
ing room which measures 44 by 24 ft. in the 
30-pupil unit, and 60 by 24 ft., in the 40-unit 


type. The remaining building space is occupied 
by an office, a kitchen, lavatories, isolation 
space, a rest room, and storage space. 

All floors are asphalt, tile, and concrete, ex- 
cept the floor of the playroom which is wood. 
The playroom floor rests on creosoted sleepers, 
which in turn rest on cement slabs. 

The interior wall finish is plaster board. 
Spaces between ceiling beams have been 
treated with sound-absorbent material. All 
rooms have 10-foot ceilings. 

The exterior walls have been sided with %4- 
inch cemesto board, and the basic construction 
provides 4-foot modules. 

The roof is flat with slight pitch, and is coy- 
ered with tar and felt roofing. 
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These buildings have now been in use for a 
season and have proved eminently satisfactory 
as far as construction is concerned. There 
has been some objection to certain details in 
design, but no grave faults have been found, 


Publications for 
School Business Executives 





Standards for Schoolhouse Construction 

Paper, ix-84 pages. Price, $1. Prepared under the direc- 
tion of the Division of Schoolhouse Planning, State De- 
partment of Education, Charleston, W. Va. 

The purpose of this booklet is to provide ready to 
hand information for boards of education and their pro- 
fessional executives who are charged with the responsibil- 
ity of providing adequate school-plant facilities for their 
counties. The booklet suggests a specific approach and 
techniques for determining school needs, ‘planning the 
building, and supervising the construction. In addition, it 
provides definite minimum standards of site, general build- 
ing characteristics, instructional rooms and areas, and 
service systems. Additional chapters suggest special re 
quirements for one-teacher schools, methods of securing the 
approval of plans, and contact forms. The entire work 
provides minimums but includes sufficient flexibility to 
meet any local situation, and to encourage a distinctly 
higher quality of plan and equipment. A set of standards 
like the present is heartening as a promise of vastly 
better school plants for the postwar period. If Mr. John 
E. Marshall, State Supervisor of Schoolhouse Planning, 
can maintain the interest of the state school authorities 
and secure their approval for the annual revision of these 
standards, West Virginia will have the finest school plant 
in the country within the next generation. 

The City is the People 

By Henry S. Churchill. Cloth, xvi-187 pages. Price, 
$3. Reynal & Hitchcock, New York, N. Y. 

As the title suggests, the author holds that city plan- 
ning must be carried on in terms of human values, for 
happier, healthier, and more beautiful living; that eco- 
nomics must become a secondary consideration; that new 
planning and all rehabilitation must be balanced, must 
promote livability and financial soundness at the core, 
and avoid overexpansion at the periphery; that new con- 
ceptions of zoning and neighborhood development must 
reduce density of population to sound figures; that 
planning and in fact all elements of the new city must 
be mere ends — to make the city livable for human living 
in the fullest sense. The book is too brief to adequately 
consider the school as an instrument, and the school- 
house as a center, of community activities. It does sug- 
gest quite rightly that the attendance area of the average 
elementary school is too large to be considered a natural 
community from which the school can draw adult attend- 
ance for social center activities. An index would help 
in the reference use of the book. 


Survey of the School-Building Needs of Cincinnati, 

Ohio 

By T. C. Holy and John H. Herrick. Paper, 184 
pages. Price, $1.50. Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio 

A report of a school-building survey conducted in 
Cincinnati by the Bureau of Educational Research and 
the Research Department of the Cincinnati schools. The 
survey committee recommends a transitional and replace- 
ment program, involving new buildings and additions, and 
alterations to buildings. The early acquisition of sites 
is suggested for needed new buildings. The program which 
will involve a total cost of $16,000,000, has been carefully 
worked out and gives full consideration to changes in 
population arising from probable growth and decline in 
neighborhoods, school-district finances, changes in school 
organization, etc. The whole report is a fine example of 
realistic planning for postwar school plant rehabilitation. 


Proposed Standards for Grandstands, Tents, and 

Places of Outdoor Assembly 

Paper, 16 pages. Published by the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston 10, Mass. 

These standards, approved by the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, cover the design, construction, mainte- 
nance, and use of grandstands, tents, and other struc- 
tures used for outdoor assembly. Special attention is given 
to capacity, accessibility, design, loads, seating, railings, 
benches, and movable seating. In like manner, attention is 
given to location, structural requirements, flame re 
sistance, and fire hazards. 


Manual for Custodial Service 

By E. W. Carroll, paper, 48 pages, El Paso Public 
Schools, El Paso, Tex. 

This manual outlines for custodians and principals the 
policies and procedures to be followed in maintaining and 
operating the El Paso school buildings. Includes rules, 
full directions for housekeeping, heating plant operation, 
and care of school grounds. 
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YOUR SCHOOL CAN REAP THESE DITTO BENEFITS! 
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e school- vides. You can lighten your load with Ditto and 
does sug- | increase both school and classroom efficiency as 
e average other alert and up-to-date teachers and school 
" — administrators are doing today in over 25,000 
Juld help schools throughout the nation. 
eden PROVIDES MORE LEISURE TIME 
’ 
You'll find myriad uses hy wwe the school for 
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Columbus, 
Quickly and at small cost Ditto is used to prepare 
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Fire Pro does it simply, easily, cheaply. You'll find it well 
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To classroom floors 
that harbor dirt... 


...a single application 


sanitary finish 


SOME IMPLICATIONS OF MILITARY 
TRAINING FOR CIVILIAN SCHOOLS 


(Concluded from page 27) 


around or in the light of the genuine pur- 
poses of the learner. The teacher, and the 
pupils as they grow in power, guide or 
direct these purposes toward ends that are 
significant in individual and social develop- 
ment. The teacher provides for, individual 
differences, giving careful attention to the 
successive stages of development of the 
pupil in every area of his learning. Again 
modern elementary teaching scores high. 

There is in both modern elementary and 


of Penetrating Seal-O-San 


...gives a long lasting 
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A FLOOR with open wood cells 
at the surface is a dirty floor. 
' Scrubbing fails to bring cleanli- 
ness because the hollow cells 
continue to collect dirt. 

You get lasting cleanliness when 
you refinish your floors with Pene- 
trating Seal-O-San. For Seal-O- 
San tills and seals all cracks and 
cells that harbor germ-laden dirt. 
It leaves a beautiful, wear-resist- 
ing finish that prevents dirt from 
piercing the surface—a finish un- 
marred by traffic lanes . . . un- 
harmed by chemicals or ink... 
easily kept clean with a dry mop. 

Investigate Penetrating Seal-O- 
San today. Compare it for beauty—" 
economy—durability. When you 
seé its spotiess cleanliness you'll 
agree it’s exactly what you need 
for your school floors. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES INC 


Diwvin HUNTINGTON INDIANA Tononte 








military teaching, provision of a variety 
of learning activities in addition to reading, 
listening, and memorizing; use of materials 
from many sources, adaptation of instruc- 
tion to different situations; drill to meet 
felt needs; evaluation of pupil progress 
through tests of recorded behavior, etc. 
Supervision of military instructors is 
usually close and effective. Inspectorial and 
other visits to teachers are constant. New 
teachers are expected to learn from ex- 
perienced instructors; interclass visitation 
is often required. Standards of teaching 
performance are set, and trainee advance- 
ment is constantly checked. Although civil- 
ian school administrators cannot advan- 
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tageously—or safely—adopt some military 
supervisory practices, they might experi- 
ment more in securing some of the results 
of military supervision through strictly 
democratic methods; for example, they 
might try to secure more effective action 
on agreements arrived at co-operatively by 
the teaching staff. ; 

During the coming months and years, 
unprecedented efforts will have to be made 
to improve the qualifications of emergency 
and other underqualified teachers. It is 
suggestive to these teachers, and to all 
workers who are growing stale on the job, 
that the military officer-teacher never 
graduates from the school of the soldier. 
Even during the heat of battle, he is learn- 
ing the lessons of defeat and of victory, 
and is passing them on to his men. A con- 
stant interplay of teaching and of learning 
is probably the nearest thing to a secret 
weapon that can be discovered in GI teach- 
ing. That this learning on the job pays off 
handsomely has been proved beyond cavil 
by the victories of our fighting men where- 
ever they have gone. That it will pay off 
as well in civilian schools which have yet 
to repair the wartime ravages on teacher 
personnel is equally certain. 

WHAT HAS THE WAR TAUGHT US 
(Concluded from page 24) 
community as a whole. It means better 
plant facilities for the development of phys- 
ical education. By appropriating money for 
such facilities, we add to the knowledge, 
the health habits, and the physical fitness 
of young persons in school and out of 
school. The saving comes later in money 
spent for medical, dental, or psychological 
attention that need never have been paid. 
A fractional reduction in the cost of crime 
and delinquency would pay the total bill. 

We need more adequately trained teach- 
ers. Prospective teachers should be selected 
not only by reason of their ability in phys- 
ical skills, but also because they possess 
such attributes as excellent character, 
personality, mental and physical health, and 
understanding of the pertinent problems, 
together with the knowledge which will 
make possible the solution of at least a few. 

Realizing not only the present tremen- 
dous responsibilities in this area, but also 
anticipating the possibilities of even greater 
requirements in the future, school superin- 
tendents and school boards may be required 
by necessity, plus public opinion, to demand 
the further expansion of health, physical 
education and recreation services. 





CANADIAN FILMS 


The Canadian National Film Board has an- 
nounced a list of Canadian government films 
which are available to school authorities and 
teachers in the United States. These sound films 
include agriculture, consumer education, art, 
health, history, human geography, industries, 
social planning, and sports. 

The film subjects may be obtained by any 
teacher on both a purchase and a rental basis. 
Any film may be secured by a film library or 
interested organization, to preview with a view 
to purchase, direct from the National Film Board 
offices in Chicago, New York, Washington, and 
Los Angeles. 
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PHYSICAL FITNESS 


(For Junior and Senior High School 
level.) “Exercise is Vital’ chart plus 
“Am | Physically Fit?’ student folders 


(including check sheets), 
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DENTAL HEALTH 


(For both Elementary and Secondary 
levels.) 5-Way Plan for Elementary 
classes and special material for high 
school groups. 


PERSONAL GROOMING 


(For High School and College Hygiene 
classes.) Colored wall chart, new 
Grooming-for-School charts, student 
leaflets and grooming guides, 


Free! This up-to-the-minute material for 


Health and Grooming Programs! 


Clip coupon now. Take advantage of these 
teaching aids designed to promote better 
health among your groups. 


Read above the descriptions of the various sets of 
material available. Then send in the coupon below, 
carefully indicating the method you would prefer 


yo TEACHERS can get off to a good start on 
those all-important health programs. Let this 
FREE service help them—with visual material ex- 
pressly planned for use at elementary or high school 
level, through the proper teacher. 


to use in making this material available to your 
teachers. 


Each one of the units contributes to building 
increased interest in your health and hygiene pro- 
grams. So clip the coupon now and help your 
teachers liven their programs this year. 


Bristol-Myers Co., Dept. A-105, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York 


1. | | Attached is a list of teach- OR 92. } 
ers on my staff so that you 
can offer each one the most 


helpful material direct. 


I prefer the following method for making this interesting, FREE 
health material available for use by my teaching staff: 


Send me copies of your catalog of free OR ‘3; | 
' teaching aids in quantity so that I can 

turn one over to each interested teach- 

er for ordering this material direct. 


Number of catalogs. 


| Send me one set of the wall charts 

+ together with student pieces so I 
can examine the material and de- 
cide on suitable quantities. 


My staff consists of the following: 


Elementary Classroom Teachers (Grade 1-6) 


Home Economics Teachers (Jr. & Sr. High School) 


Name 
Address 


Total No, of Schools 


Grades 


Health and Physical Education Teachers (Jr. & Sr. High School) 
Vocational Subject Teachers (Jr. & Sr. High School) 


Deans and Counselors (Jr. & Sr. High School) 


School or 
Title System 
City State 
Elementary High School 
Total 
Enrollment Elem. High School Boys 


High School Girls 


— ewan ec emeremanad 
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The same fine machine techniques which 
qualified AUTOMATIC for ammunition 
manufacture . . . will soon be utilized in | 


full swing again in the Peacetime Produc- 
tion of Sharpeners. 


There are now no restrictions regarding 
the manufacture of pencil sharpeners. As 
rapidly as availability of labor and mate- 
rials permits, production will increase. 
For the time being only Dexters and Giants 
are available. Your generous cooperation 


in awaiting “full line” production is most 
appreciated. 










EL PASO SCHOOL-BUILDING PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT 


(Concluded from page 50) 


Automatic Pencil Sharpner Co. 


Division of Spengler-Loomis Mfg. Co. 


58 E. Washington St., Chicago 2 





custodian-engineers. It is expected that each school 
will develop its own daily schedule as well as a 
seasonal schedule so that the school property 
will be efficiently and adequately cared for. The 
basic responsibilities are as follows: 


NEWS OF OFFICIALS 
® The school board of McLaughlin, S. Dak., has re- 
organized with J. J. Schweigert as president; Frep 
MARTIN as vice-president; and R. Kwnoper as clerk 
® Max Kennarp has been elected president of the 





* 
Employees in the engineering service must be 1. Heating and ventilation of the building school board at Mt. Carmel, Ill. ie : 
qualified legally and practically to manage heat- 2. Dusting of the furniture and fixtures ee Fe ae pa now a . Om... 
ing, ventilating, and lighting apparatus, to make 3. Opening of the building for occupancy ‘' ow ‘O. M. Graves Sie aes dastel positon of Oe 
minor repairs, and to safeguard school property 4. Forenoon sweeping of entrances, stairways,  <-hool board at Princeton. IIl. 
against misuse of mechanical equipment. It is and halls ® The school board at Columbus, Wis., has re-elected 
expected that they be reasonably efficient in the 5. Forenoon inspection of toilet rooms and Wmttam J. Dunw as president. 
use of fuel and of simple tools, and the care of campus > Dr. J. W. Snyper has been elected president of the 


boilers. 


Responsibilities of Personnel 


The general fields of custodial service in which 
staff members are expected to work and for 
which they are responsible include the following: 


1. The cleanliness of the building and the 
orderliness of its equipment 

2. The condition of the grounds and play- 
ground equipment 

3. The sanitary condition of the building 

4. The operation of the heating and ventilating 
systems 

5. The fire safety of the building 

6. The safe custody of property and equipment 

a) The storage of materials 

b) The prevention of damage by students 

c) The prevention of weather damage 

7. The condition of repair of the building 

8. The health and comfort of pupils and 
teachers 

9. The safety of pupils and teachers 


Daily Work Schedules 


While no absolute schedule is set up in El 
Paso as a specific routine for school custodians, 
13 points of responsibility have been outlined by 
Mr. Carroll to guide building engineers and 


6. Forenoon building repairs and extra clean- 
ing 

7. Custodian’s lunch period 

8. “On duty” in building corridors and en- 
trances 

9. Afternoon sweeping of entrances, stairways, 
and halls 

10. Afternoon inspection of toilet rooms and 
campus 

11. Afternoon building repairs and extra clean- 
ing 

12. Sweeping of the building as a whole 

13. Inspection of utilities and locking up of the 
building. 


It is expected that the school principal and 
custodian-engineer will check the work to be done 
and prepare their schedules to properly aportion 
the time available for each process. The time set 
aside for building repairs and extra cleaning will 
be used usually for miscellaneous jobs not con 
sidered regular but which must be done in addi 
tion to the daily schedule of work. As a rule 
this extra work is done on week ends, during the 
summer, and other vacation periods. It includes 
the usual handling of such jobs as washing 
windows, cleaning blackboards, cleaning radiators, 
scrubbing and mopping floors, cleaning walls and 
ceilings, repairing shades, making the usual gen 
eral repairs, etc. 


school board at Papillion, Neb. 

> M. A. PuerNerR has been elected president of the 
school board at Janesville, Wis. 

® After 25 years of service, Frep B. Heatn has re 
tired from the presidency of the board of education of 
Emporia, Kans. Greorce Grou has been elected as his 
successor, 

® Paut ScHAEFER has been elected a member of the 
school board at Tell City, Ind., succeeding Mr. Cassidy. 
Oscar Bocer was elected to succeed H. H. Wettmars- 
hausen. The board has reorganized with CLArence H. 
Davis as president; Paut ScHAEFER as secretary; and 
Oscar BOGER as treasurer 

The Hutchinson, Kans., board of education reorganized 
at its August 6 meeting electing Joun C. Foster, presi- 
dent, to succeed W. J. Graper. C. Lee Derttrer was 
elected vice-president to succeed W. E. Wirey. Two new 
members took office. Mrs. Frep M. Apams and W. E,. 
Upson were seated, succeeding V. E. Mammel and W. 
E. Wiley 

> Mr. Mark E. Smiru, president of the Pittsfield, Il, 
elementary board of education for the past 17 years, 
passed away at Pittsfield, Ill. His passing was a great 
loss to the youth of the Pittsfield Community whom he 
served so faithfully and well, through one of the longest 
terms of office ever served by a board member in this 
community. He was a friend of both teachers and students 
® Hutchinson, Kans. C. A. Swenson has been named 
director of adult education for 1945-46. Mr. Swenson 
served as instructor co-ordinator for classes in distribu- 
tive education in the Hutchinson Junior College last 
year. He continues this work for the coming year 

> H. T. Sears has been elected president of the school 
board at Bartlesville, Okla. 
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UNIFORMS 


All Graubard’s Uniforms are 
made from VITALIZED fabrics. 


COSTUMES 


Graubard's the school center 
for costumes. 


GYM SUITS 

Skirts — Blouses — Emblems 
SAFETY PATROL 
EQUIPMENT 


America’s largest school and 
safety patrol outfitters. 
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Write for Catalogs 


GRAUBARD’S 
901 Broad Street NEWARK, N. J- 


TTT {AURA 











Smart coaches, trainers and ath- 
letes know the importance of 
»  strong,healthy, fungi free feet. The 
Dolge way for combating Athlete’s 
Foot has been accepted by many 
leading Schools and Universities. 


Dissolve ALTA-CO Powder in 
water—one pound to the gallon— 
place foot tubs strategically in 
shower rooms and you'll combat 
the spread of Athlete’s Foot. Here’s 
why— 

® Kills all different species of 
common Athlete’s Foot fungi 
and their tough spores. 

@ Is speedy—-kills fungi in less 
than 60 seconds. 

® Is non-irritating to the skin. 

® Does not damage towels. 

® Is stable in solution. 

® Can be quickly checked by in- 
expensive Alta-Co Tester. 

@ Is economical to use. 





It’s wise to use a tried and proved fungicide. Get the 
evidence — verbatim reports by medical authorities. 







WRITE today for our 36-page illustrated book- 
let OR-4 on Athlete’s Foot control and how you 
can obtain the new Dolge Plastic Foot Tub free. 


FOR SCIENTIFIC ATHLETE'S FOOT CONTROL 


Alta-Co. POWDER 


The C. B. DOLGE CO. Westport, Connecticut 
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ONE OF THE NATION’S 
MOST POPULAR BOOKS 


Everything . . . for every school need 
. . . iS described and illustrated in the 
new Beckley-Cardy Buyers’ Guide. Write 
today for this famous money-saving, 
time-saving book. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


1632 INDIANA AVENUE + CHICAGO 16, ILL. 








Quality 
Construction 





Like a watch, a lock is no better than its internal mechan- 
ism. True, most all Self-Locking Shackle Locks look more 
or less alike—but when it comes to quality and construc- 
tion of the inside working parts, that is where there is a 
difference. 


If you could look inside of a National Lock Shackle Lock, 
you would find the reason why they give years of faithful 
service. You would see precision made parts, and the heavy 
rust-proof case that houses these parts made of double, steel 
construction. Though of superior construction, National 
Locks cost no more than ordinary locks. 


Onder How FOR NEXT SEMESTER. DELIVERY 


NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY 


ing Shackle Lock with 5/16” diameter shackle and 
| double-thick steel case. 
Lock Divisi on e 40108 430) 40) Lost 


















No. 264—Same top quality Shackle Lock as above 
except with master-key feature. Permits quick access 
to each locker by authorized custodian. 
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Production, Service, and Sales News for School Buyers 


NEW 16MM. MOTION PICTURE PROJECTOR 

The Ampro Corporation of Chicago announces 
a new Amprosound “Premier-10” sound-on-film 
16mm. projector with aluminum castings through- 
out, equipped for silent and sound film speeds 
and reverse operation. This model is compact and 
portable, with extremely simplified design, For 
education it represents an “ideal” sound projector 
for classrooms and smaller auditoriums. For in- 
dustry it provides a medium for sales training 
and business building. For the home, it brings 
professional quality sound projection and ease 
of operation. 

The Amprosound “Premier-10” embodies the 
results of a decade of experience in building pre- 
cision 16mm. projectors—plus the knowledge 
‘gained from the rigorous tests to which Ampro 
machines have been subjected on _ far-spread 
fighting fronts. Out of all this experience has 
come a projector capable of continuous efficient 
operation under the most adverse conditions. 

Ampro Corporation, 2835 North Western Ave- 
nue, Chicago 18, Illinois 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1000. 


DEATH RAY FOR AIRBORNE BACTERIA 

Germicidal lamps, providing ultraviolet radia- 
tion to destroy airborne bacteria and to prevent 
contamination of foods and sterilized articles, are 
now available. Two types are offered in 15 and 
30 watt T-8 sizes. Type A is suitable for school- 
rooms and homes, lavatories, and the sterilization 
of drinking glasses. Type B is suitable for meat 
storage refrigerators, air conditioning ducts, food 
packaging, canning, bottle and jar-filling opera- 
tions, and other applications where there is air 
turbulance, exhaust canopies, or provision for 
worker protection against the higher ozone out- 
put of Type B lamps. 

Fixtures may be suspended from the ceiling or 
mounted on the walls. Both type A and type B 
germicidal lamps are rated at 2500 hours of life 
and may be operated with the conventional bal- 
lasts, sockets, and starters used with Standard 
15 and 30 watt fluorescent lamps. 

Sylvania Electric Products Inc., Salem, Mass. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1001. 


VITROLITE 

The successful use of glass for the facing of 
walls where extreme cleanliness is important may 
result in the adoption of this type of wall in 
many postwar schools. Glass-faced walls answer 
the problem of helping to maintain sterile condi- 
tions. Vitrolite may be used in classrooms and 
corridors and in other rooms of school buildings. 
In classrooms carefully chosen hues of the glass 
may effectively take advantage of the theory that 
color plays an effective part in the quality of work. 
Vitrolite is entirely inert and unaffected by any 
acid excepting hydrofluoric. 

Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, 
Ohio 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1002. 


HICKS NEW CATALOG 

The evolution of the school bus is graphically 
described and illustrated in a new catalog, “From 
Straight-lined to Streamlined.” Hicks Arch-Safety- 
Bilt buses are now available. Engineering and 
manufacturing facilities have contributed many 
developments which add to the safety of pupil 
transportation. Prompt deliveries are assured. 

Hicks Body Sales Co., Lebanon, Indiana 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1003. 


COLOR DYNAMICS FOR SCHOOLS 
Of the problems which confront educators in 
the efficient conduct of schools none is more im- 
portant than proper atmosphere. A 24-page book- 
let in full colors, “Color Dynamics in the Schools,” 
has been prepared to aid those in the field to 
discover the answer to many problems. The cor- 


Toledo, 
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rect and proper lighting of a schoolroom involves 
not only the careful designing of the lighting 
system, the size and type of windows for natural 
illumination, and correct artificial light distribu- 
tion, but it also must provide for proper reflection. 
The use of color dynamics goes far in solving 
the problems encountered. 

Color Engineering Department, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company, 632 Duquesne Way, Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1004. 


AUTOMATIC DISHWASHER 


A new design for an automatic dishwasher that 
will take this kitchen appliance out of the luxury 
class will be introduced when consumer produc- 
tion is resumed. It will be an electric unit, called 
the Waste-Away, that will grind up garbage and 
flush it down the kitchen drain. To operate the 
dishwasher, dishes, glassware, and silver are placed 
in the square top-opening unit, the lid is closed and 
a button is pressed. The machine sprays the dishes, 
washes them, rinses twice, cleans, and drains it- 
self automatically and then shuts off. The com- 
plete cycle requires about 12 minutes. 

Westinghouse Electric Appliance 
Mansfield, Ohio 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1005. 
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GRAPHIC-ARTS BOOKLETS AND FOLDERS 


Profitable reading for teachers of printing will 
be found in two monographs entitled “Graphic 
Arts,” and “Curing by Printing.” 

The last one mentioned is especially valuable 
at this time when occupational therapy is so 
necessary in the rehabilitation of the thousands 
of young men coming home after having been 
wounded in the war. 

American Type Founders Company has issued 
two four-page planning aids for those who are 
confronted with the task of laying out and equip- 
ping printing shops for occupational therapy 
students. 

Plan No. 4-OT includes layout and complete 
specifications for equipment and supplies required 
to accommodate from 4 to 6 students. No. 6-OT is 
designed for 8 to 10 students, and No. 12-OT is 
for 12 to 15 students. 

Besides the above-mentioned two folders on 
layouts and specifications, the firm can furnish 
five similar folders on various size classes for 
junior high school print shops, five for senior 
high schools and four for planning print shops for 
trade training classes. 

American Type Founders, Department of Edu- 
cation, Elizabeth, N. J. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1006. 


DEVRY POSTWAR SELLING 


Immediate adoption by DeVry Corporation, 
pioneer manufacturers of motion-picture sound 
equipment, of postwar sales plans built around 
the use of trailer-housed sales demonstrating units 
is announced by William C. DeVry. 

DeVry trailer units will be equipped to give on- 
the-ground demonstrations of audio-visual teach- 
ing and training equipment in remote country 
schools as well as in major cities. This equipment 
includes heavy-duty professional theater projec- 
tors, semi portable and portable 35mm. theater 
and auditorium sound-on-film projectors, 16mm. 
portable sound-on-film and silent projectors, 
stationary and portable sound systems, slide and 
film strip projectors, stereopticons, microphones, 
turntables, projection screens, and related equip- 
ment and accessories. The equipment also includes 
35mm. and 16mm. educational and entertainment 
films and DeVry Filmsets. 

DeVry Corporation, 1111 Armitage Ave., 
cagd 14, Til. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1007. 
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FILM GUIDE 


A comprehensive description of 2047 educational 
motion pictures is provided by the new Bell & 
Howell guide to its Filmosound Library. A hand- 
some 112-page book, 8% by 11 inches in size, it 
embodies novel cataloging devices intended to 
make easy the finding of any film on any subject. 
Visible index tabs, that run from front cover to 
last page, provide a “thumbnail film finder” that 
needs no key. A combined title and subject index 
gives film numbers, column location, age level, ete. 
Titles are grouped by subject matter, with related 
areas logically arranged in line with curricular 
subject areas. Sound, silent, and color versions 
have common listings, but are clearly identified. 
There are 155 films in color; 450 silent films, of 
which 121 are available also in sound. Descriptions 
are factual and detailed. Italicized cross references 
lead to related materials under other headings, 


SERVICE CRAFTSMAN TRAILERS 

The Craftsman Trailer recently exhibited js 
the first of a fleet which will, as rapidly as condi- 
tions permit, be expanded until it is large enough 
to serve all sections of the United States. The 
trailer is equipped as a mobile B&H Authorized 
Service Station for B&H 16mm. filmosound and 
silent projectors. It is owned and operated by 
Pictosound Movie Service, St. Louis, a B&H spe- 
cial representative, and will be manned by a 
graduate of the same factory training course which 
prepares men of the armed forces to service B&H 
projectors. Every servicing operation performed 
at the Bell & Howell factory and its branches, 
including complete overhauls, can be done equally 
well in this rolling service station. 


FROM FILMOSOUND LIBRARY 


Hi Good Lookin’ (Universal) No. 2562, 6 reels, 
New twist to the Pygmalion theme. Radio pro- 
ducer goes out of his way to aid little girl from 
country. Available from September 24, 1945, for 
approved non-theatrical audiences. 

Ladies Courageous (Universal) 9 reels, No. 2564. 
The saga of our women ferry pilots, a civilian 
outfit, later admitted to the Army Air Force. 
Available from September 17, 1945, for approved 
non-theatrical audiences. 

People of the Ponds No. 5848, 10 min. A study 
of the microscopic life inhabiting a pool in an 
extinct volcano. Remarkable photography of beat- 
ing heart of a water flea, seen through its almost 
transparent body. Trumpet Animalcule; Rotifer 
Cyclops; Hydra. (Produced in Australia.) 

Bell & Howell Company, 7100 McCormick Rd.,, 
Chicago 45, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1008. 


PLAY IN THE SNOW 


A new Encyclopedia Britannica classroom film 
produced in collaboration with Lawrence E. 
Briggs, M.S., of Massachusetts State College, 
Amherst, Mass. Against a snow covered back- 
ground are dramatized the activities of three 
children and their friends in building a snow man, 
playing fox and geese, coasting, and skiing. The 
film shows healthy, happy relationships of chil- 
dren at play. Appropriate clothing, health habits, 
and safety during play in the snow are depicted. 

Length one reel, safety stock. 


HOW TO RUN A FILM LIBRARY 


Appreciating a need for a functional manual 
on the mechanics of operating a 16mm. classroom 
film library, there has been published “How to 
Run a Film Library” for use by school film librar- 
ians. The book is designed to help improve pro- 
cedures so that better and more frequent use of 
films will be possible. It is prepared in four 
general sections: (1) forms for operating proced- 
ures; (2) film storage; (3) care, maintenance and 
repair of films; (4) how to offer more technical 
help to the film user. The manual is designed to 
be of assistance to the director of visual instruc- 
tion or schoo] film librarian. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 20 No. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1009. 
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RIGHTS TO KODACHROME FEATURE ACQUIRED 


World rights to the four-reel kodachrome fea- 
ture made in Mexico by Alvin Gordon of Con- 
temporary Films, have been acquired by Inter- 
national Theatrical and Television Corporation. 
The feature dramatizes the Chamulla Indian 
tribe whose services were used in constructing a 
highway through the mountainous country of 
Chiapas. ” 

International Theatrical and Television Corp., 
25 W. 45th St., New York 19, N.Y. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1010. 


“FILM-TEL” — JULY 


In an attractive bulletin on current films of in- 
terest, announcement is made that I. T. & T. 
has acquired world rights in 16mm. and 35mm. 
and television on all products produced by Mas- 
cot pictures. Over nineteen feature pictures and 
twenty serials have been obtained. 

Vocational Films. Recently production was com- 
pleted on three vocational films, on leather work- 
ing, silver smithing, and the silk screen process 
in lithography. 

Africa Speaks. An outstanding film about the 
Dark Continent. 

Chesterfield and Invincible. 69 Chesterfield films 
have been acquired. 

“Film-Tel” gives all the details on the foregoing. 

International Theatrical and Television Corp., 
25 W. 45th St. New York 19,N.Y. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1011. 


1. T. & T. CORPORATION OPENS OFFICE IN 
ST. LOUIS 


George A. Hirliman, president of International 
Theatrical and Television Corporation, has an- 
nounced the acquisition of a branch office to be 
entitled International Theatrical and Television 
Corporation of Missouri. This new office, located 
at 3326 Olive Street, St. Louis, will conduct busi- 
ness throughout the states of Missouri, Oklahoma, 
and Kansas. 

H. F. SCHAEFER, JR. 


The appointment of Mr. Henry F. Schaefer, 
Jr., as branch manager of the Empire State Divi- 
sion of American Seating Company of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has been announced by J. M. 
Vermeulen, general sales manager of the company. 
Mr. Schaefer recently assumed his new duties 
in Syracuse, under the direction of the Eastern 
divisional manager, J. J. Thompson. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS ELECTION 
At the July meeting of the board of directors 
of American Type Founders Sales Corporation, 
Elizabeth, N. J., Edward G. Williams was elected 
president, Thomas Roy Jones becoming chairman 
of the board. Mr. Jones also will continue as 
president of American Type Founders, Incorporat- 


ed. Mr. John Baches continues as educational 
director. 


FIFTH STAR TO HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD 

The Heywood-Wakefield Company has been 
notified by Under Secretary of War, Robert B. 
Patterson, that the men, women, and management 
of the Gardner, Mass., plant had won the Army- 
Navy “E” award for the fifth time. This citation 
is expected to culminate Heywood’s outstanding 
war-production record. The joint Army-Navy 
announcement permits the Heywood-Wakefield 
Company to add another star to its “E” flag — 
the fourth such renewal. 


Oo 


SCHOOL-BOND SALES 


During the month of August, 1945, bond sales 
for school purposes were reported in the amount 
of $22,184,000. The largest sales were made in 
California, $14,540,000; Michigan, $3,560,000; 
Pennsylvania, $5,055,000. 

During the same period, short-term paper was 
reported sold, in the amount of $1,076,800. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


During the month of July, Dodge reported 322 
contracts let for educational buildings“in 37 
States east of the Rocky Mountains. The cost 
was $16,034,000. 
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Guide to Products and Services 


Advertisers in this index are given a code number in addition to the page number on which the 
advertisement appears. Refer to the advertisement for product or services available. Write direct to 
advertiser or use the coupon in requesting information from a number of advertisers. 
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FUNDAMENTALS 


Preview the instructional film! To insure thorough 
familiarity with the contents and proper integration 
with your curriculum! This helps you organize your 
units of instructional film material and enables you to 
check in advance any point not completely clear 
to you. 

Set the proper classroom atmosphere! In order 
that your students (a) realize the difference between 
education and entertainment, (b) recognize their re- 
sponsibility in learning from the film, and (c) are 
prepared for the particular instructional film to be 
shown! 

Such proper preparation arouses your students’ inter- 
est and increases their anticipation. 

Show instructional films at least twice! The first 
presentation should be run without interruption. Dur- 
ing this introductory showing questions that arise in 
your students’ minds should not be permitted to be 
expressed or answered. But upon completion of the 


4. 


that help you get 
the most from 
instructional films! 


presentation your students should be given ample 
opportunity to state their reactions, ask questions and 
discuss freely. 


Encourage students to ask questions! On repeated 
presentations, all your students’ questions should be 
answered or discussed immediately. This serves to 
clarify meanings and correct misunderstandings when 
it is most timely and easiest to do so. 


Use follow-up activities to capitalize on interest 
aroused by film! Follow-up activities should include 
teacher and student questions and explanations, dis- 
cussions, dramatization, written reports and supple- 
mentary readings —that capitalize the points made 
by the film. 


Evaluate the worth of each film in terms of pupil 
growth! Through both subjective and objective tests, 
determine the film’s contribution to your students’ 
knowledge, ideals and habits. 


CATALOGUE NOW AVAILABLE, SENT YOU WITHOUT CHARGE 6R OBLIGATION 


To get the most from instructional films, you must 
select films to integrate.into the framework your 
curriculum which you've created with full realization of 
the needs of your students. 

The Instructional Films Division’s catalogue de- 
scribes many subjects from which you may make 
selections that will help you enrich the quality of your 
pupils’ experience and expedite their learning. 

Write for your copy today. In addition to this de- 
scriptive catalogue of instructional films now available, 
we wil) keep you advised of new films as they are pro- 
duced, Fill out and mail coupon now. 


ee Oe ee ae 


INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS DIV. 
25 West 45th Street, New York 19 


Please send me, without obligation, your in- 
structional films catalogue. 


I am particularly interested im: ...............ccccceseeeeseeee 


INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL THEATRICAL & TELEVISION CORP. 
25 WEST 45th STREET . NEW YORK 19, N, Y. 
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Address of School: 


For Best Amateur 


Branch Offices Throughout The U. S. 


WIN 510,000 FIRST PRIZE! 


10 Big Additional Prizes! 


Motion Picture on any subject. Write contest director, International Theatrical & Television Corp., 


for complete details 





